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WROUGHT TITANIUM | 


can you use it? 
British Industry now has at its service 
a new wrought metal— titanium. 

Years of pioneer research and the development of - 
special extraction and melting techniques by I.C.I. have 
heralded its debut in Britain. Now it is ready 

to revolutionise progress in our aircraft industry 


and in other engineering fields. | : 
can you afford not to use it? 


Titanium is only half the weight of steel. Alloys (1.C.I. is now producing a steadily 
widening range) can be made which, besides being phenomenally resistant to most forms 
of corrosion are as strong as many high-tensile steels. 

Already, I.C.I. titanium and titanium alloys are available in sheet, strip, rod, tube, 


wire, plate and forging stock. I.C.1. will be pleased to advise on the known and potential 
applications of this new and outstanding material. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, LONDON, S.W.1. Ach 
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British aircraft 
relies on 


The Plessey Company Limited - Ilford - Essex 


electronics - radio and television - mechanics 
hydraulics - aircraft equipment 


Whether it be in starting equipment, 
complex wiring systems, 
communications equipment, pumps, 
valves, actuators or a of many 
other products —every British 
Aircraft, civil or military, relies to 
some degree on precision 
engineered products by Plessey. 
Managements in the Aircraft, 
Electrical, Electronic and 
Mechanical engineering industries 
are invited to acquaint themselves 
with the vast development and 
productive potential of the Plessey 
Group of Companies, when 
considering ‘iinet production of 
finely engineered equipments. 
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There’s always another use for gas . ... 








. Glass blowing : Varnish boiling 
ee ..- for heating processes .-. for heating liquids 
ne You cannot take chances with process heating. That is Frm swimming bath water to salt bath solutions, 
wy ges choen fr sch an mpi ge efi 20a Ges ps0 werk ply eo 
aie liquid, it t clean and constant to give you the 
oe precise heat you require. 


Consult your area gas board 


7 The Gas Industry makes the best use of the Nation’s coal 


ISSUED BY THE GAS COUNCIL GCG-A20 
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Elementary: 
‘put your 
advertisements 
where they 
get READ 


ADVERTISEMENTS WORK VERY WELL INDEED IN 


THE READER’S DIGEST 
| —a magazine strictly for reading, which has achieved a 
million sale. This means several million readers—responsive 
| and intelligent people, men and women well worth selling to. 





The heart of the matter 






The electric storage battery plays a vital part in modern 
life, and lead is vital to economic battery production. 
Batteries provide the means of storing electrical energy 
for motor cars and for emergency lighting in hospitals, 
Cinemas, and wherever there is absolute dependence on 
cofitinuity of electrical supply. Emergency signalling 
systems on railways, and standby systems for communi~- 
cation and alarm on ships depend on the electrical storage 
battery, of which the lead plates are a most important part. 










) FENNER V-BELTS 
| TAPER-LOCK PULLEYS <i 


Cckeston, Gogo, Ful, Lees, Leese, Livros), Lndee, Lt, | tesued by LEAD DEVELOPMENT FSSOCIATION 





Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, Leicester, L 
Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, a Sheffield, Stockton-on- 
Stoke-on-Trent. bak HOUSE - JERMYN STREET - LONDON - S.W.1 Telephone : WHITEHALL. 4175 
J. H. FEMNER & CO. LTD. HULL ee ee ne eens ee 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF V-BELT DRIVES IN THE COMMONWEALTH | 
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TECHNICAL SERVICES 


Our Advisory Staffs are available to assist Indus- 
trialists on all problems relating to the efficient 
utilisation of coal or oil and are ready to 
advise impartially on conversion from coal to oil. 


WwW" CORY & SON LTD. 
CORY BUILDINGS, FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


Telephone: ROYal 2500 


BY ROAD, RAIL AND WAT 


SUPPLYING INDUSTRY’S NEEDS 
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The Rolls-Royce way 
to Stockholm, 
Oslo and Copenhagen 


Non-stop and fastest by BEA Viscount 


When you fly BEA to the Northern Capitals, they really put 
down the red carpet for:you. You fly non-stop and fastest 
in the wonderful Viscount, powered by its four Rolls- 
Royce engines, You enjoy admirable food and drink. You 
have both steward and stewardess at your service. Flying 
Bea Viscount is a new experience in air travel. Which is 
why Lord Strathalmond, Chairman of the British 
Petroleum Company, said, after a recent flight, “I could 
not have wished for-anything better in terms of both 


7 aviation and comfort”. Consult your Travel Agent about 
| the Rolls-Royce way of flying and ask too for details of the — 


' BEA Car Hire Plan. COPENHAGEN. 6 non-stop services 


: weekly. Only 2} hours. Tourist return fare £39.3.0. 


OSLO. 4 non-stop services weekly. 3 hours’ flight. Tourist 
' return fare £42.6.0. STOCKHOLM. 6 services weekly — 
} in 4} hours (on Monday and Saturday non-stop 3} hours). 
' Tourist return fare £50.17.0. 










fly BEA VISCOUNT © 


SR EF §..3:3 » +2. O28. 23 a.2 
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Zij rekenen op FERRANTI 


The use of E'ectronic Computers in business and 
research increases daily, Ferranti computers have 


already been supplied to :- 


The National Research Council, ROME. 
The Royal Dutch/Shell Laboratory, AMSTERDAM, 
The University of TQRONTO. 
The Best Snow awaits you in Sa isch “atinnsitas The University of MANCHESTER. 


please apply to your TRAVEL A. V. Roe & Co. Ltd., CHADDERTON, LANCS. 
SWITZE RI AND ened ee aoe and various British and European Government 


The Country that offers value for money 458 Strand, London, W.C.2. Establishments. 


YOU CAN COUNT ON 


FERRANTI 


The largest manufacturers of 
Electronic Computers in the British Empire 


BOILER FEED PUMPS Works : MOSTON, MANCHESTER 10 


Feeding the modern boiler with water at high pressures and high 


temperatures demands specialised experience of the highest LONDON COMPUTER CENTRE 


standard in the design and manufacture of feed pumps. G. & J. 
Weir, Ltd., are pioneers and specialists in this branch of engineering, as Portland Place, London W.1. 
and are responsible for pioneering many of the developments in 


cower deat radii: sic tiek ae Head Office : HOLLINWOOD, LANCS, © 


The Weir Organisation 

G, & j, WEIR, LTD. 
DRYSDALE & CO. LTD. 
WEIR HOUSING CORP. LTD. 
THE ARGUS FOUNDRY, LTD 
ZWICKY, LTD. 

WEIR VALVES LTO. 
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COMMERCIAL VEHICLES 
and 
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Special 
Lorry Floor Sections 
available EX-STOCK 


To the established advantages of lightness, durability and non-absorbence claimed for the 
aluminium lorry floor, Southern Forge Ltd. have added two more—an ingenious and rapid 
system of floor fixing* plus immediate availability of the special extruded sections Ex-Stock. 


* patent pending. 


SOUTHERN FORGE LTD. of Langley, Bucks., is the member of the Almin Group of 
Companies which produces aluminium in wrought form—bars, rods, sections, tubes 
and forgings. 


ALMIN LIMITED 


ALMIN HOUSE - STOKE POGES - BUCKS * Telephone: SLOUGH 25061-4 
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For INSURANCE OF MONEY 


You'll be on good terms with 
THE 


‘* Tt was all over in a matter of seconds. | 
Attack: theft: escape. My messenger : 
was unhurt. But the takings had gone. - ; 


It happens quite often, but somehow I 


never really thought it would happen COMPANY LIMITED | 


to me. However, ‘ The Northern’ 
ptomptly made good my loss.” 


This is an ACTUAL CASE taken from 


our records. For a yearly premium of only 
£1.0.0. the policy holder was insured 


against any such losses. 
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Tory Thank sgiving? 


OBODY expects much that will make big headlines to escape 
between the rounds of applause at the Conservative annual 
conference at Bournemouth next week. Most of the journa- 

lists there will be looking forward to a more gossipy time at the 
Labour assize the week after. They have got used to this. As long 
ago as 1948 Lord Woolton was tactfully explaining that because Tory 
ranks were closed in the face of the enemy, the press might find the 
proceedings dull ; but in 1955, when the enemy is sprawling on his 
back, the ranks are likely to be found as obediently solid as before 
victory was won. The platform will make its bow to the floor and 
tell it that the devotion of the rank and file pulled in the votes that 
carried the day last May. The floor will applaud the platform and 
especially the new leader. Need anybody except the journalists be 
disappointed about this ? The answer is surely that although few 
people would really like these massed delegates from the Tory back- 
woods to rise above their proper constitutional station, yet if the 
platform should find the clapping a little thin here and there, it might 
be a good thing. It would show that the vote-collecting end of the 
party was not entirely complacent about the policy-making end. 

The annual party conference does not make policy. Its function, 
as Mr R. T. McKenzie put it in his recent book, is rather 
like that of Bagehot’s constitutional monarch. It has “‘ the right to be 
consulted, the right to encourage and the right to warn ”—but no 


right to transmit the party’s instructions to its leaders. What matters 


is the sense of the meeting, the currents of confidence or anxiety set 
up when the platform meets the floor. This is not a negligible factor, 
even among the Tories. Certainly, if the conference shows any 


Editorship of The Economist 

Mr Geoffrey Crowther, who has been Editor of The 
Economist since October 1, 1938, has expressed the wish to 
retire from that position on March 31, 1956, and the Board 
of Directors of The Economist Newspaper Ltd. have accepted 
his resignation with regret. It is intended to appoint Mr 
Crowther a Managing Director of the company, and he will 
continue to devote the greater part of his time to its affairs. 

With the approval of the Trustees, the Board have appointed 
Mr Donald Tyerman, at present a member of the editorial 
staff of The Times, to fill the vacancy. Mr Tyerman served 
with The Economist from January, 1937 to September, 1944, 
latterly as Deputy Editor. He will be rejoining the staff on 
January ist and will take up his duties as Editor on 
April 1, 1956. 
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unexpected signs of intelligent restiveness, Sir Anthony 
Eden should take warning ; the Tory machine is sensi- 
tive to the trend of feeling in the country, even if it is 
not always sensible about what should be done to meet 
or to forestall it. , 

And, if it is not restless, he should perhaps, be even 
more on his guard for the future. Prime ministers are 
not infrequently slaves of the circumstances in which 
they won office. Sir Anthony may yet find it a misfor- 
tune that he has risen to the leadership during a period 
in which his party has been gathering the dividends of 
success : it is not only in the City that dividends are too 
often mistaken for the permanent return on a fixed 
interest security. Instead of riding the social revolution 
from decade to decade, as the Liberals rode reform after 
1832, the Labour party has come a fearful cropper. But 
it would be incredibly unwise to assume that socialism 
is completely on the run and that Labour must virtually 
disappear with the retreat from nationalisation. The 
Labour party is a party, not a policy. It needs a policy ; 
but it derives a iot of its strength from the failures of its 
opponents. Similarly, the Tories are in the ascendant 
partly because of Labour’s follies, partly because they 
have purloined so many of Labour’s garments. The 
appeal of mid-century Toryism is that it contains all that 
is best in socialism—but without its controls, queues 
and general heartbreak. It is an appeal that has 
temporarily managed to capture the progressive vote. 

The Tories’ problem, after four years of successful 
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absorption of the social revolution, is to keep their new 
faith moving forward. The floor of the conference 
cannot tell the platform how that is to be done ; though 
pressure groups will put up their regular demands to 
edge it back a little. The fact is that a whole series of 
problems loom—labour relations, agriculture, defence, 
subsidies ; all revolving round the central economic 
issue. The platform’s main object should be to convince 
the floor that these issues will be systematically met, 
and that in meeting them the Government will give 
the Tory rank and file a sound case to take to the 
electorate—the sort of case that smashed the socialist 
argument about “ rationing by the purse” when controls 
were removed. _ : 

But in providing reassurance, in making its bow to the 
floor, the platform should not give way to particular 
pressures. It need not do so. If it knows its 
mind, and has a policy, it can give « packaged promise 
of action that will carry conviction ; and applause will 
carry the hall before people start calculating whose toes 
are going to be trodden on during its fulfilment. If 
there is one slogan that deserves to be written in letters 
of fire above the conference hall, it is that the Tory 
leaders are riding a bicycle ; they must keep pressing 
forward or they will fall down. The worst service that 
the delegates could render would be to give them the 
impression that they are sitting on a coaster instead. 
Perhaps that will -be easier at Bournemouth than it 
would have been at Margate or Blackpool. 


The Council Housing Nettle 


yas a Government looks as if it is going to try 
to be rather brave, it may seem a little harsh to 
urge it to show really white hot valour. But, as Mr 
Sandys braces himself to face the housing problem, 
nothing is more important than to remind him of the 
old slogan about “sheep, not lambs.” He is going 
to need a particularly nice sense of discrimination 
between these two animals if—or surely one can say 
when?—he broadens his promised assault upon the 
local authorities’ housing subsidies to an assault upon 
the even more pernicious distortions caused by the 
Rent Restriction Acts. But since Mr Sandys’s dis- 
cussions with the local authorities are just about to 
begin, it will be best to confine comment this week to 
their problem alone. In the field of council housing 
the difference between lambs and sheep is quite clear. 

The meek lamb of a reform will be to say that the 
subsidy which the central government must pay to 
the local authorities on each house built in the past 
has already been fixed, and that it would be a breach of 
faith to try to change it ; the only room for manceuvre, 
on this view, lies in the subsidies that will be paid 
from the central government to the local authorities 


for each house bvi!t in the future. It is easy to under- 


stand why Mr Sandys is going to be under great— 
indeed probably irresistible—pressure to take this 
course. The subsidy on new houses is fixed every 
year, and it is the only part of the Exchequer subvention 
that could be cut without introducing what might be 
regarded as retroactive legislation. It is also the part 
that could be cut with a minimum (even if still quite 
a big minimum) of fuss and with a maximum of 
administrative convenience. 


believed to have more than one breadwinner.) By 
custom and cajolery, the impact of even a lin 
reform of this formula would probably—and initia 
—be fairly widely spread once it reached down anx 
the tenants themselves. No local authority we 


— 
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likely to put the whole burden of a cut in subsidies 
for new houses on to the tenants of those new houses 
alone ; nearly all of them would raise rents on existing 
houses as well, and many might accept Mr Sandys’s 
view that the best way to do this would be by differen- 
tial rent schemes, whereby the rent that each tenant 
paid should depend partly upon his income. 

A reform of this kind would, therefore, have several 
good effects. But there are two reasons why the 
Government should not be satisfied with it. The first 
reason is that, if all subsidies on existing houses remain 
as they are, there will be no reduction in the present 
burden of subsidies on the taxpayer; all that will 
_ happen, if the rate for new houses alone is cut ‘or even 
abolished, is that the annual growth in subsidies will 
be slowed down or checked. The second reason is 
even more important. It can never be too frequently 
repeated that the main object of housing reform is 
not merely to save the Government money ; it is to 
try to ensure a better use of existing accommodation, 
'and the only way to do that is to see that people who 
are at present paying too little money for too much 
accommodation are squeezed by higher rents—so that 
| they are given the incentive to move out. The only 
direct incentive from a cut in the subsidy on new 
} houses would be to slow the rate of new housebuilding, 

which is one of the purposes that any reform should 
-aim at but by no means the main one. Only in areas 
where the rate of new building could not be or was not 

significantly slowed would existing tenants be obliged to 

pay more economic rents—and thus given the goad to 
make more economic use of existing accommodation. 

This would be widely regarded as unfair ; but, even 
‘more important, it should be, widely recognised as 
| inefficient. 

* 


Ts there any way in which these disadvantages could 


| be avoided ? The answer, of course, is that they could 


only be avoided by changing the whole basis of housing 
finance, for old houses as well as for new. If Mr 
Sandys is really going to follow a policy of “ sheep, 
not lambs,” then he will have to cut the Exchequer 
subventions into an entirely new pattern, where they 
will themselves form the incentive, or even the com- 
plete machinery, for imposing differential rents schemes 
on local authorities’ tenants. And to do this he will 
have to go back upon—or rather to codify into a new 
system—the promises that have been contained in, and 
are still being fulfilled from, four or five different 
Housing Acts over the past thirty-five years. The 
mildest new system that would make sense would be 
regarded by most people as a very radical change. Its 
essential feature should be to say that local authorities 
‘should. no longer be paid a subvention from the 
Exchequer according to the number of houses that 
they own. They should be paid a subvention accord- 
ing to the number of needy families whom they house. 

Under this ‘system, the councils would no longer 
get any grant for houses occupied by tenants who could 
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afford to pay full economic rents, that is to say rents 
based either on free market prices or on the replace- 
ment value of their house. But for needy tenants, 
including needy new tenants, the flow of funds from 
the central Exchequer to the local authorities would 
continue, and be determined by. some national criterion 
of assumed ability to pay. Probably the best system 
would be to judge need by income tax groups (and 
income tax coding numbers), although in this case 
wage-earning children, and not merely wives, should 
be counted with the male householder as a single 
income tax unit. Indeed, a good case-might be made 
for going further: for saying that rent assistance with 
taxpayers’ money should be taken out of the hands of 
local authorities altogether. Under this scheme the 
councils could; continue to build houses and to say 
who should have them, but would recoup themselves 
by charging each tenant a full economic rent (as modi- 
fied by a subsidy from the rates if councillors wished) ; 
the tenant could then draw Exchequer assistance, 
determined strictly according to need and not according 
to the size or age of his house, perhaps from the local 
post office like family allowances. 


* 


These are the radical choices. It is most unlikely 
that Mr Sandys will plump for either of them, but 
outside commentators have a clear duty to. urge him 
on. There can be two replies to the charge that any 
such schemes would put the Government in flagrant 
breach of its predecessors’ contracts under previous 
Housing Acts. First, if Parliament has the sovereign 
right—and nobody denies that it has—to nationalise 
a private industry, then it surely also has the right to 
nationalise or partly nationalise a municipal service 
such as rent assistance. Secondly, there is no contract 
between any public authority and the people living in 
these houses ; the people living in a particular house 
rarely get the exact subsidy that was attached to it by 
whatever Housing Act was in force when it was built. 
There are merely contracts between the central and 
local authorities, that is to say between one branch 
of government and another. 

And, in this respect, fate for once seems to have 
been kind in its timing. Next year the whole basis 
of local government finance is due to be overhauled. 
If the Government has any hope of cutting the subsidy 
bill, at any time before the current series of Housing 
Acts expire towards the turn of the century, then now, 
at the beginning of a Parliament and with this overhaul 
of local government finance just over the horizon, is 
the best opportunity it will get. If it does not take 
this opportunity, then the most that it can hope for 
is that the subsidy bill, instead of being cut, will be 
temporarily stopped from rising—and stopped in a way 
that is likely to create new strains in time. A Govern- 
ment of Tory Reform should consider very carefully 
for which sort of animal it is most willing to risk its 
neck. 
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The Algerian Dilemma 


bee educated Algerian Moslem is often in- 
distinguishable in appearance and aspect from a 
southern Frenchman, but, if he is a practising Moslem, 
he may, nevertheless, confid: to a European intimate 
that his life is poised between two worlds. He lives ona 
knife edge, on one side of which lies Paris, beckoning 
his intellect ; on the other, Islam, Cairo and Mecca, 
offering spiritual*sustenance that he finds nowhere in 
Europe. The thought of making a choice between these 
worlds disturbs his peace of mind, and hitherto he has 
been content not to have to make it. 

This passivity has led many Frenchmen to forget that 
the choice exists. They see their Algerian Moslem 
colleagues and compatriots in terms of equation with 
themselves—of equal access to a vote, the Sorbonne, 
the Ecole Normale, high rank in the army, a seat in the 
French Assembly. They see Algeria as the home of a 
million Frenchmen whose industry has endowed it with 
flourishing vineyards and crops, a mining industry and 
other benefits ; they see relatively little evidence of its 
Islamic affiliations and of the demographic pressure that 
makes most of it a backward area. And so they harbour 
the complacent conviction that “Algeria is part of 
France.” 

This week, however, that slogan has received a blow 
from which it will probably never recover. On Monday, 
the Second College of the Algerian Assembly, which 
consists of the sixty Moslem members elected entirely 
by Moslem voters, first agreed that any minority would 
abide by its majority decision, and then decided by a 
large majority to reject the policy of integration with 
France that had been reiterated in a broadcast by 
M. Faure only the night before. Its members also 
decided not to take their seats in the Assembly on Tues- 
day, when it was due to debate the reforms which the 
present Governor-General, M. Soustelle, has at last 
brought to the boil. M. Soustelle therefore postponed 
the discussion, for, had he held it, not only would the 
session have been dominated by French colons who are 
bitter opponents of the changes, but it would also have 
been farcical, being representative of only one-tenth— 
the European tenth—of the population of Algeria. The 
purpose of the Faure-Soustelle policy was to create, or 
re-create, a pro-French Moslem group in Algeria ; and 
for the moment the Moslems most likely to support 
that policy have paralysed it. 


’ The shock they have administered to French opinion 


is the greater for being abrupt. Their very membership 
of an Assembly that Algerian nationalists have good 
reason to regard as rigged by the French authorities 
marks them as a pro-French element. Last January— 
that is, two months after their more extreme com- 
patriots had started the present rebellion—46 of them 
made their first showing .of independent action by 
sending a delegation to Paris to protest at disgracefully 


arbitrary police methods of handling suspected rebels ; 
but all that they then asked for was equal treatment 
with Frenchmen and a “loyal application ” of the un- 
fulfilled statute of 1947, by the terms of which Algeria 
was to remain part of France while obtaining a greater 
measure of management of its own affairs. As lately 
as July, one of the most highly “ assimilated ” of their 
number, M. Bendjelloul, in an admirable speech in the 
French Chamber, pointed out that there were three 
courses open to France in Algeria—independence, 
federation and integration—and added that of the three 
he preferred integration. | 

The first intimation that these assimilated Moslems 
were thinking otherwise came as lately as September 
2nd, when four of them called on M. Faure. 
All four were deputies to the French Assembly ; each 
sported the label of a French; not an Algerian party ; so 
much was their attitude taken for granted that the Prime 
Minister detailed a subordinate to see them. But they 
had come to say, with M. Bendjelloul as their spokes- 
man, that the Moslem members of the Algerian 
Assembly were no longer in favour of integration. In a 
word, that they were Africans. 


* 


What caused their change of heart ? Undoubtedly 
the immediate reason for it was the revulsion of feeling 
caused by the violent methods used to repress the revolt 
on August 20th in the most easterly Algerian depart- 
ment, that of Constantine.. As the cream of French 
newspapermen in Algeria have borne witness, many 


‘Frenchmen, too, are revolted by the mass reprisals and 


indiscriminate punishment of the innocent that have 
taken place in response to the demand of the colons for 
protection. The four Moslem deputies who paid the 
call on September 2nd were all members for 
Constantine. 

But behind this immediate reaction lies a grievance 
of longer standing—a conviction of French bad faith. 
The Statute of Algeria became law in 1947. Since 
then, the Algerian Moslems who have tried to work 
the parts of it that came into force have seen the rest 
of it pigeonholed through the efforts of the richest and 
most powerful section of the French community—who 
want to retain their paternalistic supremacy, and 
therefore seek to frustrate representative government. 
Many of the reforms now tabied by M. Soustelle were 
prescribed in the statute—the promotion of local 
government reforms that would convert the French 
administrator from a dictator into an adviser, the adop- 
tion of Arabic as a language of instruction, the abandon- 
ment of French control over religious appointments and 


finances. Today even moderate Algerians are disillu- 
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the same cycle—a Moslem rising or strike in support 
of these rights, a response by successive French 
Ministers of the Interior in the form of “new 
proposals,” a violent reaction from the colons and their 
pressure groups in Paris, a declaration by someone in 
authority that the institution of reforms in response to 
rebellion places a premium on violence, a consequent 
postponement of action, and a return to the start of the 
cycle. As often as not, the reason for going back to the 
beginning is the fall of a government in Paris. 

Today, this rising tide of Algerian dissatisfaction is 
swollen by the news from Tunisia and Morocco. To 
the east, Tunisians are grappling with serious economic 
problems, but doing so contentedly because they are 
working under their own steam ; to the west lies an 
even more depressing spectacle—the sight of Moroccans 
fallen victim to the indecision of a French cabinet that 
has placed party considerations in Paris before the well- 
being of North Africans. It is possible for Frenchmen 
to argue that other influences have been at work, such 
as inflammatory broadcasts from Cairo and Moscow. 
But these have had no effect on the decisions of 
M. Bendjelloul and assimilés of his ilk ; for their con- 
version into opponents of integration, the shortcomings 
of successive French governments are alone to blame. 








* 


It is only fair to add that over the many years of 
political procrastination, the French Treasury, the 
French investor and the hard work of the French colon 
and administrator have done a great deal to raise the 
level of production and wellbeing in the territory. The 
visitor to Algeria comes away laden with glossy and 
excellent literature about a volume of investment, public 
and private, that puts the World Bank in the shade, a 
decline in infant mortality that leaves Egypt far behind, 
a tenfold increase in the school population between 1900 
and 1954, a current annual increase of 1,000 per annum 
| in the number of state school teachers. He will also 
see much good work in the realm of European enter- 
prise—vineyards brought back to prewar production, 

citrus orchards the yield of which has doubled between 
» 1940 and 1952, booming cement factories and satisfac- 
tory results in the iron and phosphate mines. 
against this good record must be set two factors. The 
first is that economic advancement under alien manage- 
| ment never satisfies the yearnings of nationalists who 
' are being educated to run themselves. The second, 
' more peculiar to Algeria, is that the French success 
story has a seamy side because it has created fresh 
problems that have outrun France's strength. 

Health services are producing a rise in population so 
; rapid as to be reducing, not raising, the proportion of 
cultivated hectares to the number of mouths to feed, 
and two million Algerian children are not yet in school. 
A combination of French urban enterprise, of farm 
mechanisation, and of rural want, has vastly increased 
the tendency of the Moslem to flock townwards 
















But © 
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(Algeria’s urban population was 16.6 per cent in. 1906, 
24 per cent in 1948), and indigent town populations are 
notoriously more expensive to provide for, and more 
alive to their discontents, than indigent rural ones. Even 
the unlettered Algerian is fast becoming aware that his 
average individual income is negligible compared to that 
of a Frenchman ; the figures are 240,000 francs per 
annum for a family in France and 54,000 in Algeria, 
the latter figure becoming 30,000 (that is, £30 per 
annum) for a Moslem family if the Europeans and North 
Africans are computed separately. It is small wonder 
that most of the postwar consumption industries in 
Algeria are flagging for lack of local purchasing power. 
Perhaps 75 per cent of Moslem families can afford no- 
thing beyond their subsistence needs. 


* 


Only now is this aspect of the Algerian scene becom- 
ing common knowledge in France. This year, it has 
been painted in its sombre colours by two or three 
government commissions, all of which conclude that 
only by immense further expenditure—expenditure that 
falling Algerian budget receipts cannot possibly meet— 
can the territory keep abreast of its population problem 
and maintain present levels, let alone improve them. It 
is at once apparent that dissident nationalists, now led 
by dissident and fluent assimilés, have fertile soil in 
which to sow the seeds of discontent. 

But another reflection emerges from the alarming 
statistics. France is idealistic and sincere in preaching 
its policy of integration ; only this week the Ministry 
of the Interior has ailotted the first of a fresh series of 
large grants on current account to be paid into the 
Algerian exchequer annually until 1962. But many 
Frenchmen in France are beginning to ask themselves 


how a territory so backward is to be “ integrated ” with 


the standard of living of the metropolitan country with- 
out ruining the metropolitan taxpayer in the process 
and without, in the end, placing his fate in the hands of 
a mounting number of African — in the French 
Assembly. 

A settlement of the fate of Algeria i is going to be far 
more difficult to achieve than one in Morocco. More 
Frerichmen with vested-interests at stake intend to 
obstruct it; the much graver economic problems 
restrict the room for manceuvre available to Moslems as 
well as to Frenchmen ; the Algerians, for lack of any one 
leader to whom to turn as their spokesman, may well 
find themselves as divided on the issue as a French 
cabinet. British observers of the scene would do well to 
think what their feelings would be if there were twenty- 
five times as many European residents in Kenya as there 
now are, and if the White Highlands were only 470 
miles from the white cliffs of Dover. M. Mendés-France 
fell on the Tunisian issue ; M. Faure is wobbling on the 
Moroccan one, What French statesman is in a position 
to collect a cabinet capable of bringing to birth a federa- 
tion with Algeria ? 
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The Algerian Dilemma 


. educated Algerian Moslem is often in- 
distinguishable in appearance and aspect from a 
southern Frenchman, ‘but, if he is a practising Moslem, 


he may, nevertheless, confide to a European intimate . 


that his life is poised between two worlds. He lives ona 
knife edge, on one side of which lies Paris, beckoning 
his intellect ; on the other, Islam, Cairo and Mecca, 
offering spiritual” sustenance that he finds nowhere in 
Europe. The thought of making a choice between these 
worlds disturbs his peace of mind, and hitherto he has 
been content not ‘to have to make it. 

This passivity has led many Frenchmen to forget that 
the choice exists. They see their Algerian Moslem 
colleagues and compatriots in terms of equation with 
themselves—of equal access to.a vote, the Sorbonne, 
the Ecole Normale, high rank in the army, a seat in the 
French Assembly. They see Algeria as the home of a 
million Frenchmen whose industry has endowed it with 
flourishing vineyards and crops, a mining industry and 
other benefits ; they see relatively little evidence of its 
Islamic affiliations and of the demographic pressure that 
makes most of it a backward area. And so they harbour 
the complacent conviction that “Algeria is part of 
France.” 

This week, however, that slogan has received a blow 
from which it will probably never recover. On Monday, 
the Second College of the Algerian Assembly, which 
consists of the sixty Moslem members elected entirely 
by Moslem voters, first agreed that any minority would 
abide by its majority decision, and then decided by a 
large majority to reject the policy of integration with 
France that had been reiterated in a broadcast by 
M. Faure only the night before. Its members also 
decided not to take their seats in the Assembly on Tues- 
day, when it was due to debate the reforms which the 
present Governor-General, M. Soustelle, has at last 
brought to the boil. M. Soustelle therefore postponed 
the discussion, for, had he held it, not only would the 
session have been dominated by French colons who are 
bitter opponents of the changes, but it would also have 
been farcical, being representative of only one-tenth— 
the European tenth—of the population of Algeria. The 
purpose of the Faure-Soustelle policy was to create, or 
re-create, a pro-French Moslem group in Algeria ; and 
for the moment the Moslems most likely to support 
that policy have paralysed it. 


’ The shock they have administered to French opinion | 


is the greater for being abrupt. Their very membership 
of an Assembly that Algerian nationalists have good 
reason to regard as rigged by the French authorities 
marks them as a pro-French element. Last January— 
that is, two months after their more extreme com- 
patriots had started the present rebellion—46 of them 


made their first showing .of independent action by 


sending a delegation to Paris to protest at disgracefully 


arbitrary police methods of handling suspected rebels ; 
but all that they then asked for was equal treatment 
with Frenchmen and a “ loyal application” of the un- 
fulfilled statute of 1947, by the terms of which Algeria 
was to remain part of France while obtaining a greater 
measure of management of its own affairs. As lately 
as July, one of the most highly “ assimilated ” of their 
number, M. Bendjelloul, in an admirable speech in the 
French Chamber, pointed out that there were three 
courses open to France in Algeria—independence, 
federation and integration—and added that of the three 
he preferred integration. 

The first intimation that these assimilated Moslems 
were thinking otherwise came as lately as September 
2nd, when four of them called on M. Faure. 
All four were deputies to the French Assembly ; each 
sported the label of a French; not an Algerian party ; so 
much was their attitude taken for granted that the Prime 
Minister detailed a subordinate to see them. But they 
had come to say, with M. Bendjelloul as their spokes- 
man, that the Moslem members of the Algerian 
Assembly were. no longer in favour of integration. In a 
word, that they were Africans. | 


* 


What caused their change of heart ? Undoubtedly 
the immediate reason for it was the revulsion of feeling 
caused by the violent methods used to repress the revolt 
on August 20th in the most easterly Algerian depart- 
ment, that of Constantine.. As the cream of French 
newspapermen in Algeria have borne witness, many 


‘Frenchmen, too, are revolted by the mass reprisals and 


indiscriminate punishment of the innocent that have 
taken place in response to the demand of the colons for 
protection. The four Moslem deputies who paid the 
call on September 2nd were all members for 
Constantine. 

But behind this immediate reaction lies a gri 
of longer standing—a conviction of French 
The Statute of Algeria became law in 1947. 


. 
. 
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the same cycle—a Moslem rising or strike in support 
of these rights, a response by successive French 
Ministers of the Interior in the form of “ new 
proposals,” a violent reaction from the colons and their 
pressure groups in Paris, a declaration by someone in 
authority that the institution of reforms in response to 
rebellion places a premium on violence, a consequent 
postponement of action, and a return to the start of the 
cycle. As often as not, the reason for going back to the 
beginning is the fall of a government in Paris. 

Today, this rising tide of Algerian dissatisfaction is 
swollen by the news from Tunisia and Morocco. To 
the east, Tunisians are grappling with serious economic 
problems, but doing so contentedly because they are 
working under their own steam ; to the west lies an 
even more depressing spectacle—the sight of Moroccans 
fallen victim to the indecision of a French cabinet that 
has placed party considerations in Paris before the well- 
being of North Africans. It is possible for Frenchmen 
to argue that other influences have been at work, such 
as inflammatory broadcasts from Cairo and Moscow. 
But these have had no effect on the decisions of 
M. Bendjelloul and assimilés of his ilk ; for their con- 
version into opponents of integration, the shortcomings 
of successive French governments are alone to blame. 


« 


It is only fair to add that over the many years of 
political procrastination, the French Treasury, the 
French investor and the hard work of the French colon 
and administrator have done a great deal to raise the 
level of production and wellbeing in the territory. The 
visitor to Algeria comes away laden with glossy and 
excellent literature about a volume of investment, public 
_ .and private, that puts the World Bank in the shade, a 
decline in infant mortality that leaves Egypt far behind, 
a tenfold increase in the school population between 1900 
and 1954, a current annual increase of 1,000 per annum 
in the number of state school teachers, He will also 
see much good work in the realm of European enter- 
prise—vineyards brought back to prewar production, 
citrus orchards the yield of which has doubled between 
1940 and 1952, booming cement factories and satisfac- 
| tory results in the iron and phosphate mines. 
| against this good record must be set two factors. The 
. first is that economic advancement under alien manage- 
| ment never satisfies the yearnings of nationalists who 


are being educated to run themselves, The second, 


more peculiar to Algeria, is that the French success 
story has a seamy side because it has created fresh 
problems that have outrun France’s strength. 

Health services are producing a rise in population so 
rapid as to be reducing, not raising, the proportion of 
cultivated hectares to the number of mouths to feed, 
and two million Algerian children are not yet in school. 
A combination of French urban enterprise, of farm 
mechanisation, and of rural want, has vastly increased 
the tendency of the Moslem to flock townwards 


But © 
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(Algeria’s urban population was 16.6 per cent in 1906, 
24 per cent in 1948), and indigent town populations are 
notoriously more expensive to provide for, and more 
alive to their discontents, than indigent rural ones. Even 
the unlettered Algerian is fast becoming aware that his 
average individual income is negligible compared to that 
of a Frenchman ; the figures are 240,000 francs per 
annum for a family in France and $4,000 in Algeria, 
the latter figure becoming 30,000 (that is, £30 per 
annum) for a Moslem family if the Europeans and North 
Africans are computed separately. It is small wonder 
that most of the postwar consumption industries in 
Algeria are flagging for lack of local purchasing power. 
Perhaps 75 per cent of Moslem families can afford no- 
thing beyond their subsistence needs. 


* 


Only now is this aspect of the Algerian scene becom- 
ing common knowledge in France. This year, it has 
been painted in its sombre colours by two or three 
government commissions, all of which conclude that 
only by immense further expenditure—expenditure that 
falling Algerian budget receipts cannot possibly meet— 
can the territory keep abreast of its population problem 
and maintain present levels, let alone improve them. It 
is at once apparent that dissident nationalists, now led 
by dissident and fluent assimilés, have fertile soil in 
which to sow the seeds of discontent. 

But another reflection emerges from the alarming 
Statistics. France is idealistic and sincere in preaching 
its policy of integration ; only this week the Ministry 
of the Interior has allotted the first of a fresh series of 
large grants on current account to be paid into the 
Algerian exchequer annually until 1962. But many 
Frenchmen in France are beginning to ask themselves 
how a territory so backward is to be “ integrated ” with 
the standard of living of the metropolitan country with- 
out ruining the metropolitan taxpayer in the process 
and without, in the end, placing his fate in the hands of 
a mounting number of African deputies in the French 
Assembly. 

A settlement of the fate of Algeria is going to be far 
more difficult to achieve than one in Morocco. More 
Frerichmen with vested-interests at stake intend to 
obstruct it; the much graver economic problems 
restrict the room for manceuvre available to Mosiems as 
well as to Frenchmen ; the Algerians, for lack of any one 
leader to whom to turn as their spokesman, may well 
find themselves as divided on the issue as a French 
cabinet. British observers of the scene would do weli to 
think what their feelings would be if there were twenty- 
five times as many European residents in Kenya as there 
now are, and if the White Highlands were only 470 
miles from the white cliffs of Dover. M. Mendés-France 
fell on the Tunisian issue ; M. Faure is wobbling on the 
Moroccan one. What French statesman is in a position 
to collect a cabinet capable of bringing to birth a federa- 
tion with Algeria ? 





Boom in 


HOSE who greeted with lamentation the birth of 

commercial television, who fear that its search for 
crude profitability may strangle the already feeble 
educational influence of the BBC, can take some 
comfort from the news that -one of the most 
popular playwrights to produce is Shakespeare 
himself. The boom in the Bard is admittedly 
not new; it has been flourishing for many years. 
But it has reached a new intensity. One of 
the two Stratford companies, headed by Sir John 
Gielgud and Miss Peggy Ashcroft; has just finished 
a short season in London, during which the Palace 
Theatre has been packed. At Stratford itself, where 
the other company is headed by Sir Laurence Olivier 
and Miss Vivien Leigh, there has not been an empty 
seat since the season opened last April. At Regent’s 
Park Mr Robert Atkins has at last had suitable weather 
for his open-air productions, and 175,000 people have 
attended. The Old Vic’s new season recently opened 
with Fulius Caesar, and looks like being as successful as 
the last two seasons, throughout which the house was 
filled to an average capacity of 85 per cent—a degree 
of success rarely equalled in the commercial theatre. 

Is this boom one of the fruits of universal secondary 
education ? Those who are concerned with the pro- 
duction of Shakespeare are inclined to take the opposite 
view. They complain that the way Shakespeare is 
“ done ” in the schools can put people off him for ever ; 
that his poetry is forced upon children who are too 
young to understand it, and ruined for those who are 
old enough by the compulsory conning of grammarians’ 
glossaries. The repellent effects of these processes can 
be exaggerated ; most people seem to regard with 
affection the plays they did as “ set books” at school, 
and Shakespeare surely owes something to the exami- 
nation grind that is now so out of favour. But more 


glamorous influences than the schools have been at 
work. 


* 


The present popularity of Shakespeare is mainly due 
to the circumstance that the stars in their courses are 
fighting for him. Good actors and actresses always like 
to appear in the great Shakespearean roles because these 
give such scope for their art—and the British stage in 
recent years has been unusually rich in acting talent. 
Between the wars there arose a new school of Shakes- 
pearean acting, which showed his characters as human 
beings rather than declaiming puppets, and greatly 
increased his following. But this was still more 
increased by the war when, in the absence of new 
plays, actors and actresses turned to the classics. The 


Old Vic had been bombed, but an Old Vic company . 
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the Bard 


under Sir Laurence Olivier and Sir Ralph Richardson 
played Shakespeare at the New Theatre from 1944 to 
1950. And when more normal times returned and the 
Old Vic itself reopened, the stars’ interest in Shakes- 
peare did not wane, 

This fidelity to Shakespeare survived in spite of pay 
that is rarely as high as can be earned on the ordinary 
commercial stage. At the Old Vic the maximum salary 
is £45 a week (though Edmund Kean used to draw 
£50 a night for playing in.Shakespeare on the same 
boards) ; at Stratford it is more, but still nothing like 
the £150 or so a week that can be earned in the West 
End. But a Shakespeare season is good for an actor’s 
prestige ; and many value the security of the contract, 
which at the Old Vic is for a minimum of a year and 
at Stratford for a season. They like, too, to be able 
tc look ahead to what they will be doing in the future ; 
those at the Old Vic can certainly have little complaint 
on this score, as they plough through the first folio 
in five years. : 

The management of the Old Vic has been much 
criticised by some for its policy of adding a big name 
or two to the regular company. It is felt (rightly, 
surely, in fulius Caesar) that the addition does not 
always improve the performance, and also that the 
Waterloo Road should be a platform for young talent. 
To this the management’s answer is that the platform 
is supported by the stars. The Old Vic itself has its 
own regular audience, which pays for perhaps a third 
of the run, and as far as this audience is concerned, 
the permanent company has its own stars; a mob of 
teenagers nightly lie in wait at the stage door for Mr 
John Neville. But outside London a big name is 
needed to draw the crowds. The fabulous returns of 
the second Old Vic company which is now touring 
Australia, for example, are being earned with the help 
of Mr Robert Helpmann and Miss Katharine Hepburn. 
The management has to face the reality that the public 
now expects to see Shakespeare finely acted and 
produced, and adorned with its favourite stars. 

The lengths to which the public will follow the 
stars has been strikingly demonstrated this summer. 
Whether for bad Shakespeare in a good production or 
good Shakespeare in a bad production, virtually all 
seats are booked. At Stratford the entrance of Titus 
“dressed as a cook” with paté maison made of his 
guests’ sons does not lessen the hunger to see Sir 
Laurence Olivier. In London a Jap at the court of 
King Lear has not impaired the box office appeal of 
Sir John Gielgud. The public, in the experience of . 
the Old Vic, does not distinguish between good and 
bad Shakespeare; a play’s attraction depends on 
whether it is familiar or unfamiliar. Thus in the 
season before last, Hamlet was played to 87 per 


cent of the Old Vic’s capacity, compared with only 





ay 


ut has done much better. 
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67 per cent for King fohn. The technique is to 
sandwich an unfamiliar play between two familiar ones, 


‘or as at Stratford to slip it into the repertory late in 


the eight-month season. Titus. Andronicus will 


shave only forty performances compared with seventy 


of a more popular play. 
The mounting of a lavish production with so few 


performances is naturally very expensive, and the 


Shakespearean theatres’ mission of presenting all the 
plays at some time or other can be performed only by 
letting some plays carry the financial burden of others. 
This is now being done with great success. The 
Stratford Memorial Theatre (though it did not start 
10 make a profit until 1925, nearly fifty years after 
its foundation) is entirely self-supporting—or rather 
s only aid from the state is the indirect one of tax 
exemption. The Regent’s Park season was entirely 
financed by private enterprise, the Arts Council having 
fecided it could no longer gamble on the weather. The 
Did‘ Vic has had its ups and downs, and after its re- 
bpening in 1950 it had a down. But since, two seasons 
go, it stopped popping Pirandellos, and so on, into 
he programme and stuck to Shakespearean repertory, 
It is not, however, self- 
supporting, as it probably could be. The Old Vic 
rust (which covers all Old Vic companies, including 


Notes of the 


The President 


HE health of any President of the United States is a 
2 matter of concern throughout the world. But the 
hock felt everywhere at the news of Mr Eisenhower’s heart _ 
ttack is a clear measure of the almost unprecedented posi- 
on that he has made for himself. Wall Street was not the 
mly place where, for a moment, the bottom seemed to be 
opping out of affairs. Nor is this simply a matter of 
fection—though there is plenty of that for such a sunny 


Mersonality. There is also a new and real respect for 


nhower the political leader and the statesman. For the 
eighteen months of his Presidency, the Republican 


wAdministration seemed, to the outside observer, to be not 


y much better than its opponents had said it would be. 

But at some time in the summer of last year, Mr Eisenhower 

semed to be taking hold, and he is now in unquestioned 
d of his party and his policy. 

ik i bie shitty a0 0 voto-gennet, and the effect of his 
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the Bristol Old Vic) has received a gramt from the Arts 
Council amounting to about £20,000 a year in each 
of the last three years. 

The reason for this deficit is that the governors seem 
to consider that it is their duty under their Royal 
Charter to offer Shakespeare at cut prices. Ai stall 
at the Old Vic costs 12s. 6d., whereas at Stratford it 
costs 14s. 6d.; and the difference between Old Vic 
prices and commercial West End prices is just about 
equal to £20,000 a year. The case for this policy 
would be stronger if the subsidy were confined to the 
cheaper seats. The occupants of the stalls at the 
Old Vic are little different from the occupants of any 
other. theatre’s stalls in their willingness and ability 
te pay. The Arts Council is subsidising the well-to-do. . 

To this it may be objected that no one should assume 
the continuance of a prosperity which, as far as the 
Old Vic is concerned, is of recent origin. The partisans 
of some companies are fond of pointing to the danger 
that rival productions by inferior companies may kill 
the taste for Shakespeare ; and no one knows whether 
that taste will survive the personalities that have helped 
to create it. But this danger can only lie some way 
in the future, and perhaps it does not even lie in that. 
The lesson of recent years is that, as far as Shakespeare 
is concerned, familiarity breeds respect. 


illness on party chances in next year’s election, that is of 
greatest concern to the domestic politicians (and to Wall 
Street). These matters are further discussed in “ American 
Survey ” on a later page. But to non-Americans the party 
colour of the Administration makes less difference than the 
policies that emerge. What they have admired in the 
President’s ‘recent performance is the skill with which he 
has brought American public opinion round from the 
hysteria of fifteen months ago to the comparative calm - 
and moderation of today. The succession to the White 
House, now or next year, of a politician (of either party) 
who was less able or willing to impose common sense would 
be a disaster. Nor is it only at home that Mr Eisenhower 
has won victories for ‘his own version of firmness and 
moderation. What substance there is in “the spirit of 
Geneva” lies largely in the impression that he made on 
the Russian leaders, and if there is any hope of a genuine 
settlement coming out of the current negotiations, it 
depends to a considerable extent on his being there to 


watch ever the tender plant. 


It is no mere politeness to say that the progress of his 
recovery will be most anxiously watched all over the world. 





Brass Tacks in New York 


IPLOMACY has come down out of the clouds that veiled 
the “ summit,” and all who really want to see peace 
secured should be glad. The cosy fog of doubletalk that 
disguised the powers’ failure to agree on any major issue 
at Geneva in July was pleasing. only to those who enjoy 
stepping off cliffs (and those who enjoy leading them over 
the edge). Since the United Nations Assembly opened in 
New York last week, there has been plenty of plain speaking ; 
not abuse—spokesmen for both Communist and free nations 
have now discovered that they can speak honestly without 
being abusive—but not dissembling or evasion either. Any- 
one who reads what the foreign ministers have said in the 
past few days can see for himself how remote are the 
prospects of their reaching quick agreement at Geneva at 
the end of this month. Yet, paradoxically, this sweeping 
away of illusions is an essential first step on the road to 
eventual understanding and a stable peace. 

The Assembly itself got off to a businesslike start by 
brushing off its agenda several all too familiar items— 
Cyprus, Algeria, the Chinese seat. It is not necessary to go 
into the rights and wrongs of the cases to realise that a 
sixty-nation debate at this time could not promote a solution 
in either Cyprus or North Africa, but could easily make 
matters worse. This is the tenth UN Assembly, and the 
fact that so many delegates have now learnt to resist the 
natural temptation to debate every topic offered them is en- 
couraging. It was interesting to see that even Archbishop 
Makarios’s expedition to Bandoeng had not brought about 
an “anti-colonial bloc” solidarity on Cyprus ; and even 
more striking was the fact that Mr Chou En-lai’s contact at 
Bandoeng with the leaders of 28 Asian and African states led 
only three of them to support the unsuccessful Soviet 
demand for a debate on the Chinese seat. But it would be 
rash to interpret these early developments as indicating that 
there will be no loud echoes of Bandoeng, no vigorous 
marshalling of “anti-colonial ” and anti-western forces at 
this Assembly. On the contrary, if the delegations decide 
to mark time on other issues while awaiting the coming Big 
Four meeting, a void will be created in which those echoes 
will resound. 


Litmus Paper for Geneva Spirit 


HIRTY days hath November ; and although the foreign 

ministers seem to have agreed over a New York dinner 
table that their Geneva meeting on October 29 should only 
last for about three weeks, the two latest restatements of 
the Soviet position suggest that they could sit the whole 
month out without much profit. Both Marshal Bulganin’s 
letter and Mr Molotov’s speech to the Assembly were 
reasonable in tone, but both were unyielding in content. 
The Russian concept of “ co-existence” remains as one- 
sided as it was before the “ summit ” talks ; the free nations 
are now again told (most politely) that they can have a 
settlement only on terms which would condemn freedom 
to slow extinction. 
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The core of the Marshal’s letter is his attempt to push 
aside the American offer of inspection from the air and 
exchange of military information without actually rejecting 
it. In gently chiding the President and asking what his 
plan “ will really do to end the arms race” he is doubly 
disingenuous ; Mr Eisenhower presented it only as a first, 
confidence-building, move, and Marshal Bulganin declares 
in his own letter that “the main problem is to look for 
ways which would enable us to move the disarmament 
problem away from dead centre.” Mr Molotov, more 
crudely (how hard it is to shake off old ways), misquoted 
Mr Dulles in an effort to brand him as defeatist on disarma- 
ment, although earlier in the debate, Mr Dulles had 
specified that the air inspection plan should make it easier 
te move on to comprehensive disarmament. Mr Molotov 
then once again demanded that all western alliances must 
be scrapped and all American and British forces withdrawn 
from Europe and the Middle and Far East, which would 
then obtain “security” only from “pacts of peace.” 
Porkkala and Port Arthur were cited in support of this 
thesis, but Mr Molotov made a strange Freudian slip in 
claiming that there will now be “no Soviet military bases 
on the territories of other states” ; in the same speech he 
had rebuked those who spoke of “ satellites” in Eastern 
Europe, and what of the Soviet forces in Hungary, Rumania, 
Poland and East Germany ? 

Mr Dulles’s restrained speech contained one very neces- 
sary note of warning: that the United States and its allies 
could not be expected “ always to be ready to enlarge their 
present commitments to meet Soviet concern. about 
European security.” He asked, too, whether the “ Geneva 
spirit ” was to prove genuine or spurious, lasting or merely 
fleeting. Mr Macmillan, when addressing the Council on 
Foreign Relations on Wednesday, knotted these matters 
together. The “Geneva spirit”. would be proved real, he 
said, if Russia accepted the plans that the West had devised 
to insure it against any threat from Germany. A rejection 
of this offer would force the West to deduce that Eastern 
Germany was being held down not because of legitimate 
Russian fears but because the Soviet rulers wished to hold 
it and even to extend their grip to Western Germany. If 
this proved so, the free nations would face a long period 
of negotiation, not unlike the earlier “long haul” of 
defence ; and they must face it with patience and hope, 
remembering how—in Austria, for instance—the Russians 
had suddenly changed an attitude in which they seemed 
permanently frozen. Here is, indeed, the litmus test for 
the “ Geneva spirit.” 


Who Should Lead the House? 


. Government changes have not yet been announced ; 
and the. country may yet have to wait until after the 
Bournemouth conference before it knows whether Sir Walter 
Monckton really is going to leave the Ministry of Labour, 
and whether Mr Crookshank is to move up to the House of 
Lords. This latter rumour has been accompanied by a 
report that Sir Anthony Eden may take over the Leadership 
of the House of Commons himself. Before the war, of 
course, it was customary for a Prime Minister to assume 
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this duty ; it was one of the few jobs that Mr Baldwin, as 
ke “educated Labour for responsibility,” did extremely 
well. But Sir Anthony should consider carefully whether 
times and the job have not changed. Although Labour may 
still need educating, it does not really need educating for 
responsibility (or, at any rate, Sir Anthony had better not 
try). 

The trouble is not simply that Leadership of the House is 
an increasingly time-consuming office—although, at a time 
when the Prime Minister has his hands full as co-ordinator 
and director of policy, new burdens could cause damage. 
The main practical, if not constitutional, function of the 
Leader of the House is to stand in the firing line whenever 
the Opposition gets restless, and to try to calm it ; although 
Sir Anthony would do this job as well as, or better than, 


anybody else in ninety nine cases out of a hundred, it would 


be much more serious if he, instead of Mr Crookshank, 
on the hundredth and probably very minor occasion should 
fall down. Moreover it is an occupational hazard that the 
man in this office may develop a longing for a quiet life, 
and this could be a serious hazard for the supreme arbiter 
of policy: he could so easily persuade himself, for example, 
that it would be better not to cut rent subsidies yet awhile, 
if the Opposition had seemed unitedly angry about some 
quite separate bagatelle when he last announced the week’s 
business .of the House. Against all this, there is the 
respectable constitutional argument that the House, 
including Conservative backbenchers, may feel justly 
angry if the Prime Minister appears constantly to be 
dealing with it through a sort of Parliamentary public 
relations officer ; but it is the duty of a good PRO to act 
as a two-way link with his chief on minor matters, and 
on major matters to bring forward the chief himself. When 
allowance is made for the difficulties of the Churchill era, it 
may be felt that Mr Crookshank has fulfilled this function, 
as well as the other and more majestic duties of the Leader 
of the House, quite reasonably well. 


Labour’s Lord Woolton ? 


HE long-awaited report on Labour party organisation, 
which has been compiled by Mr Harold Wilson with 
the intermittent aid of three colleagues, was laid before 
the party’s national executive committee on Wednesday. 
So far it has not been published, and comment on this very 
important British political document must be confined to 
information based on leaks. 

The most important leak has oozed from the debate about 
whether Labour should have a Lord Woolton ; that is to 
say whether it should have an active politician with 
experience of government at the head of its organisation, 
instead of a paid party servant like Mr Morgan Phillips. 
Under a Woolton system, Mr Morgan Phillips (or his 
successor) would be set free to handle the more detailed 
problems of administration; he would become the 
equivalent of Sir Stephen Pierssené at the Conservative 
Central Office. Most students of political organisation, 
and of some of the personal frictions that have sprung up 
1a the party in recent years, now seem,to be convinced that 
this step would be in Labour’s own interests ; they hold 
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this view whether or not they welcome the fact that Labour’s 
Lord Woolton would almost inevitably be Mr Harold 
Wilson. 

In his report, however, Mr Wilson is believed to have 
plumped for a compromise. The suggestion is apparently 
that the new link between the national executive and 
Transport House should be a small but permanent liaison 
committee—composed of three or four members of the 
executive working with officials of the party, and with a 
member of the executive as chairman. The presumption 
is that Mr Wilson would be the chairman, and also the 
biggest noise. On paper, this looks very different from 
the Woolton system: the Tories concentrate control in 
the hands of one man and do not scatter it among a 
group which, in theory at least, might change its 
composition annually. Mr Wilson presumably knows 
what he is aiming at, and how large or how small a reform 
he can get the party to stomach at the present timey- but 
it is not so certain that he may not be overestimating the 
smoothness with which a structure of this sort could be 
handled. There has been so much manceuvring behind the 
scenes about who should sit on which stools that it will be 
a pity if the eventual decision is to get a committee to 
fall between them. 


Facing the Future 


HE other proposals of the Wilson committee are inevit- 
7 ably largely concerned with the need for more staff and 
more money. Labour undoubtedly suffered in the election 
from the fact that it has fewer whole-time agents than the 
Conservatives, and that their pay (and with it their quality) 
is generally lower. The demand for more and better 
agents will undoubtedly be welcomed at Margate; the 
conference agenda is flush with resolutions about them. 

It will be a pity, however, if concentration on this point 
is allowed to obscure an even more important defect in 
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the party organisation to which the Wilson, committee has 
drawn attention. This is the need for an overhaul of party 
education and research. The research work done at Trans- 
port House is often surprisingly good, so far as it goes, but 
Labour has not found the money to recruit a large staff, and 
it uses the staff that it has more for day-to-day briefing than 
for long-term planning. The Conservatives have a briefing 
staff separate from the planners, and the Tory planners are 
independent of the Central Office. 

A rough indication of the difference between the two 
parties in the size and quality of their “ back room ” staffs 
can be given by comparing the number of MPs that the 
respective back rooms have produced since the end of the 
war. The Tories have produced seven: Mr Macleod, Mr 
Hopkinson, Mr Maudling, Mr Enoch Powell, Lord Balnicel, 
Mr Biggs-Davison and Major Sharples. Labour has pro- 
duced two: Mr Fienburgh, who was secretary of the 
research department proper, and Mr Healey, who was secre- 
tary of the international department. Labour, of course, 
has always complained that the Tories have money to burn, 
but it is impossible to believe that the Labour movement 
could not finance an adequate research department if the 
case were properly presented to the constituency parties and 
the trade unions ; and it is certain that unless Labour gives 
itself some such equipment it will be at a permanent dis- 
advantage. The money that Mr Gaitskell is now trying 
to raise should not be spent on agents alone. 


A Soldier for Cyprus 


HERE is an obvious logic in the transfer to Cyprus of 
T Field-Marshal Sir John Harding. After the deplorable 
show of incapacity by the authorities on the island a fort- 
night ago, when unarmed rioters were able to do what 
damage they pleased in Nicosia, all remaining doubts about 
the urgent need for a vigorous and steady hand at the wheel 
were swept away. There is logic, too, in the decision to 


appoint a serving soldier as Governor. Not only has 
Cyprus’s civilian police force of 1,600 proved so pitiably 
unable to take the brunt of terrorism and political violence 
that the army is already doing the greater part of the job; 
the Colonial Office announcement last Monday may be taken 
at its face value when it emphasises that, as an important 
“base for the discharge of Her Majesty’s Government’s 
obligation in the Eastern Mediterranean,” Cyprus now re- 
quires a military Governor. There has indeed been some- 
thing of tragic farce in the Government’s insistence that 
Cyprus is a unique strongpoint, from which protection 
radiates both to neighbouring Nato allies and to the whole 
Middle East, at a time when flames from the burning British 
Institute Library in Nicosia were revealing its condition in 
u very different light. 

But logic need not dictate that the appointment of a 
“strong man” means a petrifying of policy. On the con- 
trary, public security in Cyprus needs to be reinforced as 
an essential preliminary to new political and diplomatic 
initiatives. From this point of view it may be questioned 
whether to hasten a Chief of the Imperial General Staff to 
Cyprus is not an over-dramatic choice. Comparisons with 
Malaya and’Kenya are automatically being drawn, and these 
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are hardly likely to improve the atmosphere. It might have 
been wiser to find a Governor and Commander-in-Chief for 
the island elsewhere than among the very topmost brass. 


Russian Arms for Egypt 


HILE Mr Molotov sprinkles the Geneva spirit in New 

York, his subordinates are sowing rather different 
seed in Cairo. They have offered to sell Colonel Nasser 
arms from Soviet bloc countries on terms which Egypt 
finds acceptable. Casting to the wind years of Communist 
denunciation of “ merchants of death,” they have adopted 
a technique long employed by western powers in their 
quest for Middle Eastern allies. 

Colonel Nasser describes the deal as ordinary, and quite 
rightly points out that Egypt is as free to turn where it 
likes for armaments as it is to choose where it will buy 
food or industrial equipment. To most Egyptians, the 
American Under-Secretary of State’s hasty journey to Cairo 
te argue against the policy will simply prove that neutrality 
is a role worth playing, since it invests the neutral with 
importance and with infinite opportunities for playing off 
rival suitors. Egypt’s allies, the Saudis, and the wavering 
Syrians are weighing the advantages of the technique, and 
have pointed to Iraq as the fool of the Arab family who 
prematurely took sides. 

Armed neutrality, however, has two obvious practical 
drawbacks. First, it is expensive ; the country which 
pursues it has less to spend on development because, for 
lack of sure allies, it has to maintain more armaments and 
larger stores. The Swedes, for instance, spend more on 
defence than do the Danes, secure in the arms of Nato. 
Secondly, it raises the dreadful problem of spares. In the 
event of war, countries do best to sport arms supplied by a 
state that is likely to be an ally, or else they may find them- 
selves running out of ammunition. Iraq, now formally 
linked with Turkey, Pakistan and Britain, is not without 
shots in its locker. 

From the western angle, far the most serious angle of 
Egypt’s decision is the upset it causes in the delicate balaice 
on the Palestine frontier. So far, the western powers’ 
supply of arms to Israel and the Arabs has been governed 
by their declaration of May, 1950, and the clause in it 
which binds the Middle Eastern states not to use for 
aggression the weapons they buy from the West; that 
clause now loses its value, and Anglo-American policy 
is being reshaped accordingly. The reshaping, however, 
is somewhat one-sided, for Israel has since 1948 been buying 
armaments wherever it can get them and from behind, as 
well as in front of, the Iron Curtain. 


Bipartisan Talk in Bonn 


HE idea that Dr Adenauer and Herr Ollenhauer 
might agree on a common foreign policy has been 
given a new lease of life in Bonn by the unanimous vote 
in the Bundestag in favour of opening diplomatic relations 
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with the Soviet Union. Herr Ollenhauer was mild in the 
debate, and did not repeat his earlier jibe that Dr Adenauer’s 
Nato policy had proved “ completely bankrupt.” The opti- 
mists even find it a sign of a new conciliatory spirit that 
the Social-Democrats want the Federal Republic to leave 
Nato and Western European Union by agreement with its 
allies, and not unilaterally. One of the reasons given for 
this loyalty is that the Russians would otherwise conclude 
that the Germans were unreliable parties to any agreement. 

The Free Democratic leaders and press have for a long 
time past favoured co-operation with the Socialists on 
foreign policy, much though they dislike their economics. 

he common ground is Protestantism and the two parties’ 
attitude to Nato. Dr Dehler, the chairman of the Free 
Democratic Party, has, like Herr Ollenhauer, bluntly 
declared that the western treaties were a mistake and that 
Germany must be allowed to leave the alliance for the sake 
of reunion. What would happen if the allies refused to 
release Germany is not mentioned. Some Free Democrat 
leaders are even thinking of bringing the Socialists into a 
coalition government after Dr Adenauer retires, if not 
before. Only the Christian-Democrats point out that the 
Bundestag’s unanimity hides a fundamental difference on 
the value or disadvantage of the western alliance. Dr 
Adenauer still proclaims that it will lead to his goal of 
European integration and believes that firm friends in the 
West are vital to reunion in freedom. But Herr Ollenhauer 
maintains that the Chancellor’s “European policy” col- 
lapsed when the French rejected the EDC, and is nothing 
but a barrier to reunion. In the Bundestag, he refused to 
face the fact that Russia’s price for giving up the Soviet 
zone is far higher than West Germany’s renunciation of 
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Nato, and plainly indicated that his party would only con- 
sider a “ bipartisan” foreign policy if Dr Adenauer was 
willing to sacrifice the alliance. The Socialists can main- 
tain this stand because they are sure—too sure—that 
American and British forces will continue to protect Ger- 
many as long as necessary. 

In view of this yawning difference over the western 
alliance, it is hard to understand why partnership with the 
Socialists in Bonn should be regarded in the West as. either 
possible or desirable. Dr Adenauer’s firmly pro-western 
policy would inevitably be watered down and there is no 
certainty that parliamentary democracy would be strength- 
ened. In Germany, as elsewhere on the continent, coali- 
tions are regarded as good in themselves, whereas the main 
need is for a responsible, healthy opposition in which the 
Social Democrats maintain a clear distinction between 
themselves and the Communists. 


Deadpan Paper 


HE White Paper on the disappearance of Burgess and 
Maclean has run into heavy weather from all sections 

of the press. Some of the popular papers are able to point 
out that they published some of the details of the affair 
long before Petrov’s revelations forced the Government 
into making a confession. Even the serious papers want 
to know why Maclean and Burgess were allowed to escape 
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when one plain clothes watcher could have given the alarm ; 
and there is a ciords of compla‘n.s that insufficient detail 
is forthcoming about what they got away with. Certainly, 
as one Sunday newspaper pointed out, they got away 
uninterrogated about other Soviet contacts in the service. 

Yet, now that the White Paper has been published and 
official dovecotes have been fluttered, the sensible thing for 
outsiders to do is to let most of the matter rest. The real 
complaint against ministers is not that they have been dead- 
pan, as this White Paper is ; it is that, in some of their Par- 
liamentary replies, they have been a little worse than disin- 
genuous. On the other question raised by this affair—the 
efficiency of the security services—the public’s verdict must 
be one of “ not proven.” The plain fact is that espionage and 
counter-espionage have to work in secret ; and it does not 
follow even from the Petrov revelations that now is the 
time for a full “ now it can be told ” official story. Many 
interesting Maclean stories have been told—but they are 
mostly speculation, and it is easy to think of a dozen reasons 
for the authorities playing the game the way that they have, 
with Burgess and Maclean ending up in Moscow (where 
Mr Zorin failed to meet them). The other difficulty is 
that it would be impossible in any open inquiry to give 
details about the measures taken to tighten up security. 
Only ‘the security services themselves know how good or 
bad they are, and how they compare with those on the 
other side. It must be presumed that in the four years 
that have elapsed since Burgess and Maclean took to their 
heels a searching inquiry into British security services has 
been made ; and until another such case occurs it will be 
impossible to assert that it has been ineffective. This is 
an unsatisfactory situation ; but more parry and thrust in 
Parliament akout the security aspects of the affair will not 
make it a better one. 


The Embattled Screen 


HE early stages of the battle between the BBC and the 
§ pvtene fae. television service have made fascinating 
viewing. Even before its rival appeared on the screen the 
BBC had plainly decided to fight for its customers at every 
audience level. The balance of its programmes was not 
disturbed ; all that happened was that the mildly 
intellectual programmes became slightly more intellectual, 
the flashy programmes became flashier, and the sentimental 
programmes became very much more sentimental. This 
last tendency reached its apogee two days before the ITA’s 
inauguration when the tear ducts were set in nauseous 
flood in a very public celebration of Mr Wilfred 
Pickles’s silver wedding. The critics, who were the only 
people who were watching this programme through duty 
instead of choice, were appalled ; but the millions who were 
watching because they like this sort of thing—and it is not 
really a harmful thing to like—undoubtedly enjoyed them- 
selves more than ever. With fiendish cunning the BBC’s 
sound services carried on the good work by killing off Mrs 
Grace Archer, the most dispensable heroine of their 
favourite soap opera, in a long death-bed scene ten minutes 
before the ITA was due to appear on the air. Broadcasting 
House was flooded by letters from people who said that 
they felt that they had lost a personal friend, and the jollity 
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at the ITA’s inaugural banquet was undoubtedly made to 
look rather indecent. ~ 

Independent television itself got off to the sort of star: 
that most people had expected. It has been widely 
criticised for slavishly copying many of its programmes from 
the BBC. In fact, it has copied them from successes in 
the great television testing ground of America ; but since 
the BBC adopted the same policy at least three years ago. 
the difference is difficult to spot. There has been a certain 
freshness of approach in some of the independent pro- 
grammes, but this has been obscured as yet by occasional! 
amateurishness in presentation. The new programmes 
have also made some mistakes, of which the most obvious 
(in imitation of the film moguls) has been that they have 
recruited too many big names—and then under-employed 
them in roles that less experienced (but more carefully 
rehearsed) artists could have filled just as well and with a 
smaller sense of let-down. It is also quite obvious that 
advertisers are being allowed to place their plugs just where 
they want them. This does not matter so much at the 
moment, when the companies seem to have as many appli- 
cations for advertisements in evening viewing hours as they 
can accommodate ; but if the supply of advertisements 
should become harder to get, it might affect the balance 
of their programmes. 


Newscasters at Grips 


HE presentation of the news on independent television 

deserves a separate comment of its own. When Mr 
Aidan Crawley announced that his company would report 
crime and other “ idiosyncrasies” on the screen, mary 
people must have felt a slight sense of shudder. Up to 
now, however,.the shudder has been unjust. The general 
attitude on the lighter items, thrown out of the screen *> 
the accompaniment of a twinkle from the newscaster’s eye, 
has been, “It is a bit silly for intelligent people like you 
and me to be interested in the nuptials of a fifteen-year-old 
foreign princess. But it is rather absurd fun, isn’t it? ” 
On the whole this is a healthy approach, although the 
search for a joke even in major news items might sometimes 
be' pushed too far. That twinkle, in particular, may one 
day cause the same trouble that King Magnus’s cabinet 
ministers professed to find in their sovereign’s conduct in 
“The .Apple Cart.” To read a pompous politician’s 
speech, or the verbatim evidence of an accused bookmaker 
at the Old Bailey, may seem safe enough; but what if 
somebody claims one day to have spotted unfairness, or 
even contempt, in the shadow of a doubting smile ? 

The BBC’s initial response to this competition in news- 
casting was the opposite of its response to the competition 
in entertainment. The horn-rimmed spectacles on its 
announcers seemed to grow bigger, the carefully prepared 
news scripts were pressed closer to the nose, caution and 
sobriety became even more obviously the order of the day. 
Within a few days, however, the corporation had clearly and 
wisely decided that completeness rather than caution was 
its best answer, since completeness is a quality that the 
ITA’s rather dilettante bulletins have conspicuously lacked. 
The result is that the BBC television service’s bulletins 
now approximate to an extended and illustrated version of 
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DON’T LOOK NOW 


In October 877, by all accounts, the usual French 
cry of ‘Le Roi Est Mort’ was changed to ‘Le Roi 
Chauve Est Mort’. On the 8th day of that month, 
died a King of France known to history as Charles 
the Bald. 
names for kings developed currency enough to 
survive. Did the kings know about their nick- 
names? Did anybody call Ethelred ‘Unready’ to 
his face? Julius Caesar’s troops used a friendly, if 


It is interesting to wonder how nick- 


scandalous, two-word description of their favour- 
ite commander; and one of those two words 
meant ‘bald’. The Duke of Wellington’s troops 
referred to him as ‘ Nosey’. Who, if anyone, called 
King Charles of France ‘ The Bald’ in his hearing ? 
And was it then to laugh at him, or to distinguish 
him in a gathering of kings all called Charles? 
Neither theory sounds likely. Another question : 
how bald did you have to be in 877 in France in 
order to be given the word in your title? Egg-bald? 
Or was it enough to have the head gently growing 
through the hair on top? Poor King Charles. 
He probably minded being bald, and wished he 
could look like those storied kings who, unshaven 
and unshorn, resembled, in P. G. Wodehouse’s 
noble phrase, burst horsehair sofas. 


The Midland Bank is in no position to comment! 
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matters of every kind. 
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future imperfect 


Wild animals depend for their food on what they can find. 
It is a hand-to-mouth existence. Man, having evolved the idea of 
agriculture, sows to reap. He cozens nature, making her amenable, 
to produce his food when and where he wants it. 
He asks only health and strength to work his fields, 
peace to enjoy the fruits of his labour and a stable economy 
to ensure that he can sell and buy and exchange. 
The main product of the Fisons business has for a hundred years 
been chemical fertilizers, to enrich the soils of farms and gardens. 
But they make chemicals for medicine and industry too. 


Fisons contribute to Britain’s harvests, health and wealth. 
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the “ Today’s News” feature on the leader page of 
The Times ; while the ITA’s bulletins reflect what a fairly 
young university graduate might find to be intriguing— 
but not what he finds to be tasteless—in the Daily Mirror. 
This is as good a mixture as any; it is a pity that both 
evening bulletins come on at the same time. So far, 
however, the viewer has no reason to be displeased with 
the benefits of competition, on either screen. 


How to Restore Freedom 


HE downfall of General Perén is obviously much more 
than just another Latin American upheaval—and for 
that reason it is a matter of the broadest international 
interest. Nowhere else in the world has a dictator con- 
trolling a modern. totalitarian apparatus been brought down 
by an internal revolt. In Europe, the Axis régimes were 
overthrown by invasion from outside, and while in parts of 
Eastern Europe one form of totalitarian government merely 
succeeded another, in Italy and Western Germany the re- 
building of free institutions could be carried out slowly 
under the wing of occupation authorities which were them- 
selves responsible to democratic governments. The victors 
in Argentina, however, are Argentines, and they thus face a 
task without precedent. Pledged to restore freedom, they 
must, if they are to fulfil their pledge, recreate a whole fabric 
of free society in a country where press and publishing 
houses, schools and universities, social services and every 
kind of institution and organisation have been stamped into 
one servile form. 

It is easy to scrape the names of General and Sefiora 
Perén off ships and even cities, or to leave an Italian sculptor 
with three years’ output of heroic masonry on his hands 3 
it is much more difficult to purge education, social security 
and local community life oftheir Peronista content, and, 
after a decade of all-pervading indoctrination, to revive non- 
political youth organisations, independent newspapers, un- 
tainted academic staffs, and trade unions that are not mere 
puppets of the state. Perhaps the most delicate of all such 
tasks is the fostering of a political opposition which, while 
sturdily challenging the very government which makes its 
existence possible, does not lapse into extremism and thus 
discredit democracy all over again. A good many other 
countries may some day face similar tasks. The progress, 
and the difficulties, of the new Argentine government ought 
therefore to command the attention of the whole free world, 
not merely of the connoisseurs of Latin American politics, 


Ripples from the River Plate 


HE more immediate international consequences of the 

fall of General Perén are extensive enough ; they will 
be felt in places as far apart as Mexico and Moscow. The 
Argentine drama may directly affect the Brazilian elections 
on Monday, for Senhor Goulart, the vice-presidential 
candidate on what is generally regarded as the strongest 
ticket, has a strongly Peronista reputation. It must already 
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be causing much searching of hearts in those Latin 
American republics that had been wooed and, in very 
varying degrees, won by General Perén as partners in 
“economic union ” and other loose forms of association— 
Chile, Paraguay, Bolivia, Ecuador and Colombia. 
Throughout Latin America, the Peronista labour groups, 
youth groups and other organisations financed and fostered 
from Buenos Aires during the fallen dictator’s long struggle 
for regional hegemony are now cut off from their source 
of support and inspiration. Quite a few newspapers are 
likely to change hands, and trade union leaders allegiance 
in the months to come. For the Americas as a whole, the 
question will arise whether the role of principal challenger 
to the United States will pass to another republic—to 
Brazil, perhaps, if Monday’s ballot boxes yield an answer 
that makes anti-Yanqui feeling a profitable political note 
to strike. 

But General Perén’s “ third position” did not merely 
make Argentina the natural focus for resentment of the 
United States throughout the hemisphere (until the 
dictator himself belatedly began to flirt with Wall Street 
in hopes of salvaging his finances). Equally naturally, it 
caught Moscow’s alert eye ; and even before Stalin’s death 
an intriguing association began to develop between the 
Russians and the regime which they had tried to exclude 
from the United Nations in 1945 because of General 
Perén’s Axis sympathies. Communists in all countries, 
while sniping at Madrid, obediently stifled all criticism of 
the Buenos Aires government. Russian missions were feted 
in Argentina, and, while Soviet spokesmen dwelt on their 
fervent wish to help struggling Asians, Russia’s first 
sizeable credit to.a non-Communist country was extended 
not to India, Indonesia or Egypt, but to the fascist regime 
of General Perén. It is hardly surprising that the Moscow 
press was tongue-tied when he fell. 


Striking for Jobs 


HE Daimler company may not feel as tragic as some 
T other motor companies would about the ban on over- 
time imposed this week by 3,000 employees at its Coventry 
factory. The ban is in support of 150 vehicle builders and 
finishers who are on strike, and these in their turn are on 
strike because the Daimler company has discharged as _ 
redundant 250 others. This is the second strike of this kind 
at the factory within a month. This time redundancy arose, 
according to a statement by the company’s managing 
director, because bodies for both Daimler and Lanchester 
cars are in future to be. made by an associate firm, Car- 
bodies Ltd., whose plant is being extended for the purpose. 
As this firm is also in Coventry, it seems likely that there 
will be jobs on the new plant for at least some of the 
dismissed men. ‘The Coventry branch of the National 
Union of Vehicle Builders, however, denies that it has 
been told anything about this, and it hopes to get its 
headquarters, as well as that of the Amalgamated Engineer- 
ing Union, to recognise the strike as official The NUVB, 
being left-wing, though no longer strongly Communist- 
influenced, may be tempted to do so. 

The motor industry as a whole is badly placed to risk 


._ fracas of this kind, for the union leaders with whom it 
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deals are having a difficult time. Last weekend the motor 
factories’ Stop Stewards’ Liaison Committee, which is 
regarded by union leaders as a very left-wing instrument 
indeed, held a conference about automation ; it passed a 
resolution declaring that labour-saving machines should 
not be allowed to save any labour—a resolution which was 
well on the Communist party line. The union leaders 
recognise that this sort of thing is madness, but they are 
very afraid of redundancy ; and dismissals need handling 
with great care if the average worker is not to be driven 
into the arms of some of his well-organised comrades. Time 
is well spent on patient explanation and consultation, and 
it is not clear whether this took place at Coventry. 


France’s Wage Front 


HE battle of wages has flared up in France after two 
lean of relative truce. The violent outburst in the 
shipyards of St Nazaire a few weeks ago, which gave the 
signal, was soon followed by the still unfinished struggle 
in the Nantes engineering works, and the wave of strikes 
has since spread to other regions and branches of industry ; 
building, gas, electricity, transport, coal and textiles have 
been affected. The workers’ tactics vary from the quasi- 
revolutionary violence of St. Nazaire to sporadic stoppages. 
Nor do the employers present a united front: some have 
granted substantial wage increases, others are stubbornly 
counter-attacking through lock-outs, while certain establish- 
ments, particularly in the nationlised sector, are trying to 
check the tide by modest wage offers combined with other 
benefits. The nationalised Renault works, which have 
granted a three weeks’ holiday and promised to swell the 
pay-packet in the next two years, are prominent in this 
“reformist ” group. 

The impact of the new wage increases on the cost and 
price structure of French industry is still hard to assess. 
The Commission of National Accounts has estimated that 
a rise of seven per cent in the total wage bill this year need 
not have any dangerous inflationary effects. The employers’ 
chief argument is that for many enterprises the profit 
margin is so small that the present demands threaten to 
bring about unemployment or to wreck M. Faure’s experi- 
ment of “expansion with stable prices.” The apparent 
gains, they argue, will be swallowed up by a new bout of 
inflation, while in the last two years real wages had risen 
by about nine per cent. 

The argument is somewhat one-sided, and a comparison 
with the prewar period yields less impressive results ; 
indeed, it enabled the Communists, earlier this year, to 
launch the slogan of “ absolute pauperisation ” of workers 
under capitalism. Their calculations deliberately ignored 
the important changes in family allowances and other social 
benefits ; yet objective estimates show that a worker with 
less than. two children really earns for the same number of 
hours less than before the war, despite the substantial rise 
in production and productivity. Only through longer hours 
or the employment of more members of the family do the 
workers derive certain advantages ; many are convinced 
that even this has been achieved exclusively through their 
struggle against the employers. Wage increases of up to 
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22 per cent now won in the heat of battle, concessions 
granted by employers faced with strikes or the threat of 
strikes, only strengthen this conviction. The Communist 
CGT has not created this mood, though it will certainly try 
to feed it and benefit from it. North Africa will not be 
M. Faure’s only major problem when parliament 
reassembles. 


The Dutch Stand by Nato 


T a time when some people are questioning the need to 
maintain the free nations’ military preparedness, the 
emphasis in Queen Juliana’s speech from the throne last 
week on “ the essential function of Nato” should act as a 
much-needed corrective. The Dutch will, it appears, 
vigorously oppose at the coming meeting of the Atlantic 
Council any proposal for a reduction in the strength of 
Nato’s forces. 

Yet they are a nation who by inclination and tradition 
are strongly anti-militaristic. It was only grudgingly that 
they accepted the need for conscription in peacetime, and 
the taxpayer in the Netherlands is fully conscious of the 
cost of maintaining substantial land, air and naval forces 
at the disposal of Nato. But the Dutch are a hard-headed 
people who are only too painfully aware of the indefensi- 
bility of their eastern frontier—separated by less than 200 
miles of flat “tank” country from the Soviet armies in 
Eastern Germany—without the aid of allies. They are not 
easily persuaded that the recent conciliatory gestures from 
Moscow represent a real change of heart and they can see 
no reason at present to lower Nato’s guard. No doubt their 
Minister of Defence, Mr Staf, was able during his recent 
visit to reassure himself that Britain holds similar views. 

What is striking about the firm words the Dutch have 
lately been using is that one of the smaller partners in 
Nato has chosen to give a lead. Critics of the Atlantic 
alliance who habitually talk as though it was the Americans 
who always dictated policy to reluctant European partners 
might do well to think over this clear evidence to the 
contrary. 


Procrustean Education 


T the annual conference of the National Institute of 
Adult Education several speakers cast doubt on the 
suitability of university courses, particularly in science and 
technology, to the needs and capacities of the majority of 
students taking them. Standards and traditions set by the 
abilities of the first-rate academic cadres were said to have 
imposed on others—that is, on the bulk of the expanded 
university intake—strains that prevented them from “ de- 
riving anything like the benefit they should from university 
life” ; and this complaint was echoed by warnings that the 
technical colleges, in pursuit of prestige and status, were 
inflicting similar strains by overloading the academic content 
of their syllabuses. 
It is fairly easy to see the logical conclusion of this argu- 
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ment, and why the conference took it up. If the argument 
is right, the main aim of policy in “further education ” 
should not be the enlargement or multiplication of univer- 
sitics Or university colleges—let alone at the cost of lowered 
standards—nor their indiscriminate emulation by technical 
institutes. The aim should be the provision of a whole 
graded range of training opportunities, full-time and part- 
time, for that majority of moderately gifted young people 
for whom a university career is, realistically considered, a 
delusive mistake, but whose abilities are so urgently needed 
and so often wasted. In other words, there should be more 
emphasis on the sorts of further education with which many 
speakers at the conference are connected. But this argu- 
ment immediately runs into an apparent contradiction: 
at the moment there are more opportunities available for 
many types of evening classes than their potential benefi- 
ciaries are willing to take up. 

The real problem is one of prestige. The status of a 
university student, even for members of the “silent, un- 
sociable, Nescafé-drinking race” of hard-pressed technical 
aspirants, is matter for envy. The technical colleges 
and institutes have a lesser prestige of their own. But 
evening, extension and continuation classes have no 
prestige at all; indeed, the judgment most likely to be 
passed by his peers on the young worker who takes advantage 
of them is that he is a poor fish who cannot get a girl to 
go out with him at night. Were continued education to 
become the generally Done Thing, the relation between the 
universities and technical colleges and institutes would fall 
into perspective, to the advantage not only of vocational 
training, but of the development of young technicians as 
human and civilised persons. Educationists should be 
thinking no less seriously about the problems of projection 
and propaganda than about those of using limited material 
and human resources to the best educational advantage. 
Perhaps a great deal could be done by a wholesale reform, 
not of courses, but of various institutes’ names. 


Punter’s Paradise 


HE football pools remain legal because the Royal Com- 
mission on Betting, Lotteries and Gaming concluded 
that a substantial element of skill was involved in making 
forecasts in the Six Results or Penny Points and other pools. 
The commission felt—as the public feels and is encouraged 
to feel—that “the football follower would have a much 
greater chance than someone entirely ignorant of the merits 
of the teams and the players.” One distinguished witness 
before the commission, Mr Hubert Phillips, disagreed. Mr 
Phillips has now produced new calculations* designed to 
prove his point ; and also to prove, to any punter who cares 
to have his private daydream punctured, that the mathe- 
matical expectation, for example, of winning £75,000 by 
means of a regular weekly stake of 2s. on the Treble Chance 
is once in 500,000 years. While in some pools there is 
a fixed number of possible forecasts (from 729 in the case 
of the six results to 4,782,969 in the case of the penny 
points) any competitor can choose any number of them, so 
that the odds against success are unpredictable—they 
fluctuate only around a predictable norm. 








* Pools and ‘the Punter. By Hubert Phillips. Watts and Co, 


2. 
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But this does not help the punter. Nor do the tipsters. 
Mr Phillips shows very simply that the scores obtainable 
from following the tipsters are no better than random guess- 
ing. He also shows that if the results of two identical pools 
run by competitive firms are compared, the dividends con- 
form closely with each other—and with the pattern of 
chance ; there is no variation which might suggest that an 
element of skill is distorting random distribution round 
the predictable norm. 


Whether Mr Phillips’s mathematics will interest the punt- 
ing public as much as the booklets brought out by the pools 
to guide punters through the intricacies of perms (which 


.Mr Phillips considers increases the chance of a prize exactly 


as taking two tickets in a sweepstake increases it over taking 
one ticket) may be doubted. Whether he has demonstrated 
that the pools are lotteries—and particularly unfair kinds 
of lottery at that—could only be settled in a court of law 
with both sides calling mathematicians as witnesses. But 
for his general conclusion that as the state and the pools 
organisers do so handsomely out of the sale of these pipe- 
dreams, they might as well be nationalised, there will be 
much more sympathy than proposals for nationalisation can 
now usually claim. 


Freedom of Speech 


It seems singularly difficult for foreigners—even for 
those who have resided long among us—to comprehend 
the degree of freedom and individualism which pervades 
the speaking and acting of nearly all classes of Englishmen. 
On the Continent men’s thoughts and utterances are so 
generally under Government inspiration, or fettered by 
Government control, or checked by the dread of Govern- 
ment interference or retribution, that what is said (or 
at least what is published) is usually conceived to have 
more or less of an official character, or at all events not to 
be wholly devoid of official sanction or connivance. Nor 
is the inference there a very unjust one; for when 
authority so perpetually interposes its preventive arm, it 
may not unfairly be held unanswerable for. what it does 
not prevent. Moreover, this ceaseless sense of supervision 
and restraint from powers above imparts a character of 
caution and design to all their political writing of which 
we in our free land know little ; few authors (on public 
subjects at least) are quite without an arriére pensée3 
they seldom can give way to the epanchement de coeur 
which is as natural to us as the air we breathe. Hence 
when foreigners read, in any of our more popular or 
widely circulated English journals, articles at all remark- 
able for opinion or expresion, they are too apt to jump to 
the conclusion that these articles either indicate the secret 
designs or tendencies of Ministers, or at all events the 
deliberate feelings and policy of the nation . . . —and 
what is merely the spontaneous sympathy of an individual 
which he is certain will be shared by thousands, they 
interpret as encouragement given either by the Govern- 
ment or the nation. . . . We refer to this subject now, 
in consequence of finding that the remarks which have 
appeared in the leading journal and in our own columns, 
holding up the brutalities of the King of Naples to the 
execration they deserve, have been represented ip some 
quarters and are regarded by some hasty Italians as proofs 
that a rising and resistance. in that oppressed country 
would be welcomed and applauded, if not positively 
encouraged or aided, by Great Britain. 


Che Economist 


September 29, 1355 





Letters to the Editor 


Interim Report 


Sir—Your editorial article states that 
the banks, in operating the credit 
squeeze, “seem to be relying princi- 
pally on some weird system of hypo- 
thetical fair shares as between their 
different branch managers.” 
I agree that such a system would be 
a weird one, but to the best of my 
knowledge it exists only in the imagina- 
tion of the writer. One cannot believe 
that any of the banks have thought of 
doing anything so absurd as to seek a 
uniform reduction in advances branch 
by branch, not least because supervi- 
sion of all advances of any size is 
centralised in local or chief head offices. 
So far as the smaller advances are 
concerned, it may not be humanly pos- 
sible, with several thousand offices in 
question, to guarantee absolute unifor- 
mity in the treatment of customers 
throughout the country. Nevertheless, 
if there are anomalies, as you state to 
be the case, these arise from difficulties 
in the practical application of a set of 
principles which are clear and sensible 
in themselves, not from any doubt 
about the criteria to be applied. These 
are clearly implicit in the Chancellor’s 
statement in Parliament of July 25th, 
when he said that for the time being 
our primary aim must be to reduce 
home demand in order to leave room 
for the extra exports we need, that all 
who can must try to spend less in order 
to save more, and that business firms 
should endeavour to slow down invest- 
ment not of the greatest national 
urgency.—Yours faithfully, 
J. HuUNSworTH 
Banking Information Service, EC3 


Officers and Gentlemen 


Sir—It is not only your civil service 
correspondents who consider that a 
comparison of service officers with the 
administrative or any other grade of the 
civil service is invalid. 

The complexity of modern war and 
the development of multi-national staff 
planning of the Nato variety has un- 
happily led to large numbers of officers 
serving at desks. It would, however, be 
dangerously misleading to consider this 
their normal employment, or to regard 
their skill with paper as more than just 
one criterion for their professional 
advancement and monetary reward. The 
basic difference between the officer and 
the civil servant is that the latter very 
rarely assumes final and inescapable 
responsibility ; while the service officer 
—normally in direct charge of a situa- 
tion, of men and of material in motion 
—has necessarily to make a decision and 
act on it there and then, and on the out- 


come his future career and perhaps his 
and other lives will depend. It seems 
no more reasonable to class a lieutenant- 
colonel by his performance at a desk, 
although he has to sit there at times, 
than it would be to judge a civil servant 
by his performance at sea, in the air, or 
in the jungle. The service officer asks 
to be judged in his own environment 
doing the job for which he was selected 
and trained, and with due regard to the 
hazards, discomforts and responsibilities 
of his profession.—Yours faithfully, 
SERVICE OFFICER 
* 


Stir—The speed with which your civil 
service correspondents have reacted to 
your leading article must surely silence 
unkind critics who claim that no civil 
servant can be expected to answer a 
letter in less than four weeks. No doubt 
gallant officers of Her Majesty’s services 
will now point out in reply that their pay 
should take into consideration the risks 
inherent in their profession. We must 
not forget, in this context, the hazards 
to be faced by the civil servant. On any 
working day he may become comatose 
in committee ; he may be poisoned by 
a rusty nib, choked by a cup of tea, 
strangled by red tape, trapped in a lift 
or inadvertently filed away. Imagine, 
too, Sir, the frustrations and annoyances 
to which he may be subjected. He may 
not be asked to the garden party; he 
may not get his share of the depart- 
mental allocation of gongs; he may 
even (though this is admittedly rare) be 
questioned by the Security Service. No 
wonder that it is difficult, at present 
rates of pay, to find suitable recruits for 
the administrative grade.—Yours faith- 
fully, CHAIRBORNE 
* 


Stir—My colleagues, Messrs Green and 
Woolf, have ably pointed out how in- 
appropriate it is to compare officers of 
the armed forces and the administra- 
tive class of the civil service. The table 
of analogues set out in Mr Green’s letter 
has been sanctified over many years by 
its inclusion in the King’s Regulations 
(order of precedence), this point being 
clearly established before the Tomlin 
Commission of 1929-31. To Mr Green’s 
statement that executive officers are paid 
less than the service officers who are 
equalled with them one could add some 
examples. A colonel’s pay is £1,900, 
whereas a chief executive officer gets 
only £1,595; a lieutenant-colonel gets 
£1,700, a senior executive officer only 
£1,325. You say “since 1946 officers’ 
pay has risen by about 35 per cent.” 
Some comparable executive grades have 
received as little as 38 per cent more in 
pay since before the war. 
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Your statement that “the home civil 
service still gets all the recruits it needs ” 
is inaccurate as regards all classes of the 
civil service. Mr Woolf has alreacy 
pointed out that the Civil Service Com- 
mission has been unable to fill the 
vacancies in the administrative class. A 
similar situation is now developing in 
the executive class. After the October, 
1954, open competition, the Civil Service 
Commission submitted a document ‘o 
the Royal Commission which showed, 
not only the steadily declining margin of 
“surplus acceptable candidates,” but en 
actual deficit of successful candidates. 
The Commission concluded that “ the 
attractions, including the financial 
attractions, set out by the executive class 
were ... at least adequate five years 
ago, but have since grown weaker to a 
point which must cause anxiety for the 
future.”—Yours faithfully, 

E. C. REDHEAD 
The Society of Civil Servants 
Westminster, S.W.1 


* 


Sir—I have noted with admiration the 
promptness with which office-holders of 
the Civil Service Clerical Association 
and of the Association of First Division 
Civil Servants have unscabbarded their 
pens in the interests of their members. 
One must now await the remarks of the 
Field Officers’ Guild and the Amalga- 
mated Squadron Leaders’ Society. Or 
do such pressure groups not exist ? And 
if they do not, could this possibly be a 
contributory cause of the present inade- 
quacy of officers’ pay ?—Yours faith- 
fully, QUARTERDECK. 


Black Market in Cars 


Str—Mr Seager complains that in the 
early summer (the peak buying season) 
he found waiting lists for “a new car 
of popular make,” but was offered imme- 
diate delivery of secondhand models at 
above the list price. The problem here 
is one of shortage and not, as Mr Seager 
believes, of deliberate inflation by 
manufaeturers. ’ 

The primary national need is to ex- 
port, not to satisfy the home market. 
Production for the first seven months of 
the year was 515,000 cars. This is a 
rise, in which the industry can take 
pride, of no less than 16 per cent over 
the same period of 1954. The percen- 
tage of exports for the first four months, 
until the dock strike, was practically the 
same as last year. 

All will agree, however, with Mr 
Seager in condemning the overcharging 
which any product is liable to, when 
there are pockets of scarcity, unless the 
public has the strength of will to resist. 
In the immediate postwar years this 
association effectively controlled the 
sales of new cars through its Covenant 
and Declaration schemes, as part of its 
unvarying policy to restrain both over- 
charging and undercharging. Those 
schemes were relinquished as supplies 
improved. The policy remains un- 
altered, and any breach of trading 
agreements will always be investigated. 

The regrettable defects discovered by 
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Mr Seager in his new car seem all to 
be covered by the manufacturer’s 
guarantee.—Yours faithfully, 

W. L. RICKETTS 
The British Motor Trade Association, 
W.1. 


Goa Blunders 


Sir—In The Economist of September 
17th a letter from a Mr Ferreira, of 
Mozambique (Portuguese East Africa), 
stated, among other rather inconsis- 
tent things, that there is no freedom in 
Portugal. It seems to me that the very 
fact that Mr Ferreira was able to write, 
sign and send such a letter proves just 
the opposite. It at least proves that in 
Portugal anyone is free to write silly 
letters. No one could fail to reach a 
different conclusion if they were patient 
enough to read the letter to the end. 


However, one point does emerge 
quite clearly from Mr Ferreira’s letter. 
He states that the whole of Portugal is 
united in supporting the Portuguese 
Government’s position on Goa. In this 
I entirely agree with him.—Yours 
faithfully, MarIA DA SILVA 


London W.1. 
s 


Srr—Your article of August 2oth is 
incisive, but major elements have been 
omitted. Goa is a chapter in the history 
of European imperialism in Asia, it is 
also a part of a clash between white and 
black which extends to Kenya, Morocco 
and South Africa. Any account of the 
Goan problem which does not mention 
these elements seriously distorts an 
understanding of Indian motives. The 
presence of these factors in the Goanese 
situation, and their absence in Patna 
‘and Bombay, is of crucial importance.— 
Yours faithfully, G. ISAAC 
Calcutta 

[It is also surely relevant that racial dis- 


crimination is markedly absent in Goa.— 
EpITor.] 


Two Internationals 


Sir—In The Economist of September 
Ioth you mentioned the inter-parlia- 
mentary potentialities of the Liberal 
International Conference at Lucerne and 
the Inter-Parliamentary Union Congress 
at Helsinki, but you neglected to men- 
tion another recent conference which 
came closer to the sort of inter-parlia- 
mentary co-operation you have in mind. 
In July of this year there was a meeting 
of members of Parliament from all the 
Nato countries, Earlier this year Mr 
James Griffiths spoke of the value of a 
Commonwealth Parliamentary Associa- 
tion. In January, Mr Menzies of 
Australia, addressing a meeting of 
pressmen in the United States, said he 
would welcome the inclusion of Ameri- 
can representatives in the annual 
Commonwealth Ministers’ Conferences. 
These separate proposals might, if 
drawn together, well develop into a 
parliamentary assembly of free peoples 
such as you favoured in your report.— 
Yours faithfully, © RaLtpH E. LOMBARDI 
London, W.4.. 


Books & Publications 


The Romans’ Road 


MANPOWER SHORTAGE AND THE 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE IN 
THE WEST. 

By Arthur E. R. Boak. 

Michigan University Press (London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege). 169 pages. $4.50. 
36s. 


HIS little book contains the lectures 
delivered at the American Academy 
in Rome by the professor of ancient 
history at the University of Michigan. 
It is a model of what such lectures 
should be: clear, packed with informa- 
tion, well-knit to a theme, abundantly 
documented, authoritative, critical, and 
original. It is so sane a study of a most 
complex and ever-baffling problem that 
it is a pity its sterling price, for so small 
a book, makes it prohibitively costly. 
Professor Boak is of the realistic school 
begun by Hume (“ The Populousness of 
Ancient Nations ”) and carried into our 
own times by Bury, Jones and many 
another. He seeks numerical grist for 
his mill far and wide. No cross-check is 
ignored. Nearly a fifth of the book con- 
tains his notes and sources for the text, 
and they are a joy to read, for the 
author’s own studies of the Roman world 
have clearly been exhaustive. The result 
is a really exciting “ dig” among mounds 
of evidence, much of it conflicting: an 
historical “ whodunit ” with a discomfit- 
ingly contemporary relevance. 

Mr Boak concludes, with others, that 
there was no one cause of the decline and 
fall of the western Roman empire ; that 
many interacting causes aggravated each 
other, and in sum worked a catastrophe ; 
that a cumulative and accelerating 
decline in population, beginning as early 
as in the first half of the second century, 
was as aggravating a factor as inflation ; 
and that the process of decline was never 
really reversed, or changed in its re- 
morseless challenge to the emperors, in 
the three hundred years that finished 
with the fall. Rightly, the author pays 
Diocletian the tribute due to that 
remarkable, farsighted, ruthless Illyrian 
for his logical but fruitless, vast but 
inoperable, administrative reorganisation 
between 284 and 304 AD. It is one of 
the ironies of history that the last perse- 
cutor of Christians should have 
bequeathed to the Christian Empire, 
which yet endured in the west a further 
uneasy century, every one of its fiscal, 
legal, military and administrative 
instruments. 

But the rot which not even Diocletian 
could stop had set in nearly two cen- 
turies before. The Empire at its best, 
under Hadrian, had no machines, little 
urban industry, and little popular com- 
merce; it was, for all its extent, still 


basically agrarian ; and productive man- 
power was mainly that of slaves. From 
about 125 AD onwards, the population 
began to decline—owing, in the first 
place, to plague (which even in the 
Middle Ages, Mr Boak says, had power 
to diminish populations for centuries). 
The decline was aggravated by imperial 
demands for the forces and, later, for 
the swelling bureaucracy necessitated by 
economic authoritarianism, by inflation 


(which reduced both savings and family 


size, both urban and rural productivity), 
by the progressive falling-off in the 
supply of slaves (as the emperors invited 
barbarian settlers to till strategic lands, 
now vacated), and by the economic 
despair to which all classes (save only 
the tiny top layer of rich owners of 
widening latifundia) were progressively 
reduced as the. bureaucratic absolutism 
fixed almost everybody’s status. 

Again, rightly, Mr Boak names 
Diocletian as the formaliser and beginner 
of the feudal era. Workers in town and 
plantations, civil servants, tenants, even 
the soldiery and their progeny became 
of fixed status. “Flight” from such 
status (for which a special word existed) 
became widespread. The muncipal coun- 
cillors, one decurions and now curiales, 
fled their crushing duties, and men re- 
jected from the forces were conscribed 
into assuming them. The trade unions 
(collegiae) were fixed, too, and on them 
and their members were clamped duties 
and taxes just as onerous. Personal 
rights disappeared as the state laid down 
more and more numerous and impossible 
personal duties. Arts, crafts, quality, 
efficiency, economy, all wasted away. 
The author sagely reminds us that even 
the “ great age ” of church-building after 
Constantine was a shoddy affair com- 
pared with the edifices of the heathen 
empire. 

And so the empire in the west wound 
to its ruin: its armies now more 
barbarian than Roman ; the statures of 
its recruits for police or the forces pro- 
gressively reduced (an ominous parallel); 
vast tracts on its frontiers already settled 
by the close kin of the later-irrupting 
barbarian tribes ; commerce and com- 
munications in decay, its cities now 
walled but one-third of their former 
acreage ; virtually everybody a Roman 
citizen (shade of a mighty name) but 
crushed with duties; and the outward 
formalities of spectacles (in the arena), 
free bread and meat, subsidised housing 
and other amenities, and superabundant 
titles merely masking the collapse into 
the local Christian serfdom of the Dark 
Ages. As Mr Boak says, no enterprise, 
no initiative, no originality, not even 
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a revolution could come of such 
desperate fixity. None did, for a thou- 
saitd years thereafter. The leaders of 
Western Europe and of Russia today 
really ought to study this disturbing 
document. 


American Cobden 


HENRY GEORGE. 

By Charles Albro Barker. 
Oxford University Press. 
57s. 6d. 


ya ECONOMIST is credited by 
Mr Barker with having published 
“one of the very few important 1880 
reviews ” of “ Progress and Poverty.” It 
is pleasant to be able to return the 
compliment. Mr Barker has written 
what is probably the most important and 
is certainly the most scholarly book on 
Henry George. It is only a few years 
since Anna George de Mille’s life of her 
father appeared, supplementing at 
several, mostly feminine and familial, 
points the old “ official ” “ Life of Henry 
George ” by his son. 

In a sense Mr Barker’s book supplants 
neither of these, since they are source 
books in their own right. But in fact he 
has gathered up into his compendious 
(but never padded) pages most of what 1s 
of value in these earlier accounts. He has 
supplemented their story by research 
among the Henry George manuscripts 
and newspapers and—what is even more 
valuable and constitutes the book’s 
supreme merit—he has for the first time 
given a historian’s eye view of Henry 
George ; he has drawn the man in the 
ee of his time. This makes Mr 

arker’s book more than a biography ; 
it is an important contribution to 
American history—and indeed to British 
history of the eighties and nineties, for 
‘Henry George’s impingement upon 
Anglo-Irish relations and the rising 
Labour movement were as important as 
his radical activities in post-bellum 
California and almost certainly more 
important than his contest for the New 
York mayoralty and his association with 
the abortive United Labour Party. 

Henry George is indeed a genuinely 
“ Atlantic” figure, one of the members 
of that community of nineteenth century 
radicals who felt equally at home on 
either side of the ocean, who sympa- 
thised and agitated, with equal absence 
of _ self-consciousness, national or 
personal, all the way from San Francisco 
to Dover—and indeed beyond. Primarily, 
as we can now see—and as Mr Barker 
brings out very clearly—George was not 
an economist, still less a one-idea single- 
taxer. He was a radical reformer, an 
American Cobden, with something of 
Cobden’s gifts for expressing economic 
thought in politically comprehensible 
language, all of Cobden’s moral and 
humanitarian fervour, but unfortunately 
very little of Cobden’s organising genius. 

Mr Barker makes no inflated claims 
for his subject. He admires him, loves 
him, and at the same time evaluates him 
justly. His book is written this side of 
idolatry. It pays its subject a rarer 
tribute—that of careful, ripe, scholarly 
understanding. 


713 pages. 


Introducing Economics 


ECONOMICS: AN INTRODUCTORY 
ANALYSIS. Third Edition. 

By Paul A. Samuelson. 

McGraw-Hill. 763 pages. 30s. $5.75. 


ECONOMIC ANALYSIS. Third Edition. 
By Kenneth Boulding. 
Hamish Hamilton. 925 pages. 35s. 


INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMICS. 
By Walter Birmingham. 
Penguin Books. 124 pages. 2s. 


HANDBOOK FOR’ ECONOMIC 
STUDENTS. 


By Leo T Little. 
Jordan and Sons. 193 pages. 


} an a modern army, economics 
today requires more tail than teeth 
—defining as “ teeth” activities directed 
to the actual advancement of knowledge 
and as “tail” the transmission of. that 
knowledge to a general public and to a 
body of aspirants to future academic 
status, which are both growing in 
numbers. Two important revisions and 
two short new introductory books 
illustrate, in differing ways, this 
tendency. Twenty years ago both Pro- 
fessor Samuelson and Professor Boulding 
would no doubt have been content to 
let their respective second editions 
stand for the time being ; and neither 
Mr Little nor Mr Richardson would 
have found, or been commissioned by, 
a publisher for their décidedly 
specialised works. The need for re- 
vision is succinctly stated in Professor 
Samuelson’s preface: “ My first edition 
stressed depression. The second 
stressed inflation. Here... I have been 
able at every point to change the stress 
to efficient growth and security.” Here, 
indeed, are the respective assumed 
norms—in America—of the forties, the 
early fifties, and the mid-décade.- There 
is some good new stuff on under- 
developed countries and on international 
co-operation the price-analysis section 
is more shapely than it used to be; and 
monetary policy is treated at greater 
length. This admirable book—roomy, 
lively, realistic, constructed with extra- 
ordinary skill in exposition—prompts 
only one complaint ; it is paradoxically 
too good, too self-sufficient, too perfectly 
adapted to the needs of “ one-semester 
and two-semester beginning courses, 
and readers’ who may never go on to do 
any further formal work in economics.” 

Professor Boulding’s considerably 
more austere “Economic Analysis” 
shows a significantly parallel develop- 
ment. There is a pulling into shape of 
particular analysis, an expansion of the 
macro - economic section — macyo- 
economics, in Professor Boulding’s 
view, has now settled down—-an 
increased emphasis on dynamic growth 
with its associated fluctuations. Less 
concerned with current events, and 
giving less weight to description, than 
Professor Samuelson’s book, “ Economic 
Analysis” has a less stop-press appear- 
ance. But it has taken the same step 
forward to the mid-1950s. 


From these refitted leviathans to that 


7s. 6d. 
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cockleshell newcomer the Penguin 
“Introduction to Economics” is a far 
cry, not only in matters of bulk, 
coffiprehensiveness and price. Mr. 
Birmingham’s little book is “the first 
introduction to economic theory written 
especially for West African readers ” ; 
it forms part of a projected Penguin 


’ series presenting “ traditional subjects in 


the light of the African background.” 
(The full excellence of this idea will only 
be apparent to those who have seen what 
even highly intelligent West Africans 
sometimes make of the standard English 
texts.) “Introduction to Economics ” is 
necessarily slight, sometimes rather 
naive, and a little uncertain about the 
degree of sophistication to be expected 
of its audience. But it is sensibly 
arranged and well written ; it puts first 
things first; it leads up well to more 
advanced reading; and it stands an 
incomparably better chance than any 
existing textbook of convincing the West 
African student that economics is some- 
thing more than an examination subject. 


For Mr Little’s “Handbook” one 
cannot predict any such happy réle. An 
ingenious, if slightly old-fashioned, 
tabular summary of elementary theory, 
institutions, and current  politico- 
economic controversy, it could, if 
consulted with self-restraint by students 
who had already read _ intelligently, 
thought hard, and done their best to 
marshal their ideas for themselves, pro- 
vide a most valuable pre-examination 
check-up } indicating weak spots, high- 
lighting relationships, serving as a visual 
aid in last-minute revision. It could 
similarly be a godsend to those luckless 
teachers who, innocent of economic 
training, find themselves called on to 
instil the elements into a C-stream 
group who have picked Economics, O 
Level, as a soft option. A very moder- 
ately cynical view of human nature 
suggests that it will, instead, be used as 
pure parrot-fodder. School and pro- 
fessional libraries should buy it—and 
keep it locked up-until a week before 
the relevant examination dates. 


A Liberal’s Progress 
THE WHISPERING GALLERY. 


By John Lehmann. 
Longmans. 351 pages. 21s. 


R LEHMANN has followed the 
example of many of his friends and 
contemporaries, and has started on his 


autobiography in mid-life. This book 
is announced as a first volume, and car- 
ries him to the outbreak of the war, in 
his thirty-third year. It covers his early 
years as the youngest child of a brilliant 
and happy family, and his boyhood at 
Eton ; after Cambridge, a time in Lon- 
don, when he was assistant to Leonard 
and Virginia Woolf at the Hogarth Press, 
and took a part, both as poet and as 
publisher, in the coming together of 
the brilliant group of young writers 
which marked the thirties; then six 
years in Vienna and a growing mistrust 
of capitalism and fear of impending 
war ; the foundation of New Writing ; 
and, after the Anschluss, the collapse of 
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Ferguson’s new Hire-Purchase Accounting De- 
partment is working smoothly, using one Sensi- 
matic. Here is Mr. R. R. Paterson, the Burroughs 
man who helped Ferguson to put their new 
system into operation. (Right) Part of Ferguson's 
Enfield factory. 


HIS STORY is about Mr. R. R.Paterson, 
"Teas of Burroughs’ team of mechan- 
ized accounting consultants. 

Ferguson Radio Corporation Limited 
are famous makers of radio and tele- 
vision sets. Increased business meant a 
new accounting job for them recently; 
they planned a new department to deal 
with hire-purchase, and decided to call in 
the Burroughs man, an experienced con- 
sultant on all mechanized accounting and 
record-keeping systems. 

The Chief Accountant discussed the 
requirements of the job with him, and 
he suggested one Sensimatic Accounting 
Machine to handle the majority of the 
hire-purchase accounting. 

The Sensimatic is now used to raise 
debit on the payment and ledger cards— 
showing cash price, hire-purchase price, 


deposit and account number, and auto- 
matically printing a diminishing balance. 
The same machine fills in arrears letters 
—also automatically—with the balance 
due, the amount of arrears, account 
number and date. 

Ferguson also employ this one Sensi- 
matic Accounting Machine for posting 
cash, as well as for preparing the Dealer’s 
Contingent Liability and for the Register 
of Agreements. 

The result is that Ferguson’s Hire- 
Purchase Accounting Department has 
worked smoothly from the start. It em- 
bodies a complete system, with clear, up- 
to-date records of all agreements. 

Whatever your business, if you have an 
accounting problem, the Burroughs man 
can help you solve it. Call him in as soon 
as you like ; you’re committed to nothing, 


and his advice is free. He won’t upset your 
existing system just to suit certain ma- 
chines. Rather, he will make a complete 
appraisal of your needs, and then suggest 
an efficient, economical and workable 
solution. 

If he thinks no change is necessary, he 
will say so. If he does propose changes, 
he will plan the complete new system, 
help you get it working efficiently, and 
make sure you always get full benefit 
from your Burroughs machines. 

Burroughs make the world’s widest 
range of Adding, Calculating, Account- 
ing, Billing and Statistical Machines and 
Microfilm Equipment. Call in the 
Burroughs man today. 

Burroughs Adding Machine Limited, 
Avon House, 356-366 Oxford Street, 
London, W.1. 


FOR SPECIALIST ADVICE ON MECHANIZED ACCOUNTING METHODS 


CALL IN THE —B) urroughs MAN 
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many hopes and illusions and a return 
to London and the Hogarth Press. 

The linked story of writing and 
politics is familiar, but Mr Lehmann 
treats it individually. His is a specialised 
autobiography, confined to his public 
emotions ; there is nothing in it of his 
private loves and hates, and only so 
much of his doings as illustrates his 
chosen subjects: his development as a 
poet and editor, and what he describes 
as “the search for meaning,” which in 
practice means the evolution of his 
political thought. 

The book starts slowly. It is a calm 
and pleasant story till he grows up, but 
not strikingly original. Thereafter the 
interest grows rapidly, and the reader 
gains by Mr Lehmann’s concentration 
on his main subjects. He is modestly 
reticent about his own poetry; this 
theme serves mainly to offset his rival 
passion for publishing and editing. His 
account of the contributions and con- 
tributors to New Writing, from the 
editor’s chair, is very good reading. 

Mr Lehmann apologises for the 
familiarity of the story of his political 
development, but he need not do so. 
He was born a liberal, and a liberal he 
remains. At one time, like most:of his 
friends, he played with Communism, 
and got so near it that he writes now, 
with hindsight, under the stress of a 
very strong revulsion. The story is one 
of emotion recollected in respectability ; 
but it has not made him tranquil. 

Mr Lehmann’s generation of writers, 
at their zenith in the thirties, was a fine 
one, and he contributed much to them ; 
his record is worth reading. 


Against the Trend 


SOCIALISM AND THE INDIVIDUAL. 
By William Angus Sinclair. 


Robert Hale. 168 pages. 10s. 6d. 


HIS interesting book has as its sub- 

title “Notes on Joining the Labour 
Party.” What distinguishes it from most 
other polemical treatises with a similar 
theme is its author’s background. 
Colonel Sinclair, well known for his 
wartime broadcasts on “The Voice of 
the Nazi,” stood as a Conservative 
candidate in the election of 1945. It was 
not until 1951 that he joined the Labour 
party. Unfortunately he lost his life 
last December in a sudden and violent 
blizzard while visiting a detachment of 
the Edinburgh University Training 
Corps. These posthumous reflections 
are a memorable testimony to a man 
who clearly thought long and deeply 
about the problem of his times. They 
are none the less memorable for reflect- 


ing a private quest that placed the. 


author in a position where he was con- 
tending sharply against the political 
trend after 1945. 

Colonel Sinclair joined the Labour 
Party because he preferred its views of 
human nature and of social organisation 
to those of the Conservatives. He was 
hot preoccupied with the facts of the 
€conomic situation or puzzled about 
inflation and financial crisis. Indeed he 
felt very strongly that “economics is 





not an account of principles; it is an 
account of men.” His sentiments were 
praiseworthy, but in his chapters on 
“Nationalisation and Planning” and 
“On our being Hard Up,” he showed a’ 
blindness to many of the relevant issues. 
It was his particular stand on postwar 
economic questions that accounted more 
than anything else for his apparently 
unorthodox political evolution. 

His distrust of economics sprang from 
deep philosophical convictions, which 
seem to have derived in part from a 
study of the anti-laisser faire writers 
(some of them Tories) of the nineteenth 
century. He has much of value to say 
about equality, the British class struc- 
ture and the welfare state, and he always 
expresses his point of view in a lucid and 
non-emotive way—very unsuited, as he 
says, for a political platform. But even- 
tually he has to make a leap, and to 
accept more dramatic decisions than his 
arguments seem to imply. “ We shall 
rot create a new way of life,” he re- 
marks, “or even blunder into it, by 
following a policy of watered-down 
socialism. Nobody could have invented 
constitutional monarchy by persuading 
Cromwell to be only mildly despotic 
and the people to be only half-heartedly 
rebellious.” This is a _ full-blooded 
doctrine for a generation of political 
lukewarmness and compromise. It 
shows that Colonel Sinclair had some- 
thing of that irrepressible zest which 
occasionally lifts British people from the 
habitual grooves of customary politics. 
In an age when the statistics of the poll- 
sters pass for political analysis, there is 
still a place for the expression of 
opinions such as these. 


Throgmorton Street 


THE ART OF INVESTMENT. 
By A. G. Ellinger. 


Bowes and Bowes. 15s. 


rr England the independent invest- 
ment-adviser selling his service for a 
fee and nothing else—neither seeking to 
obtain the client’s order as a broker nor 
to sell the wares of any financial house— 
is a rarity. Good investment advice (as 
well as the other kind) is available; it 
comes from stockbrokers and bankers 
who will be paid by way of commission 
on the resulting transactions. Mr Ellin- 
ger saw that gap and proceeded to fill it, 
withdrawing from the market (and from 
stockbroking) in order to see the market 
more clearly. This book shows what he 
now observes as he inspects Throgmor- 
ton Street from Cambridge. It is clearly 


170 pages. 


aimed for the personal investor—not for | 


the big fund that can afford its own in- 
vestment manager. 

The book is good and, of course, 
transparently honest ; but it is not per- 
fect, for the author tries to do two things 
that do not both conveniently come be- 
tween the same two covers. The first 
half “is descriptive—how the market 
works and how ordinary share prices are 
formed by the interplay of three forces— 
the price of money, the level of dividends 
and confidence. The second half sets out 
principles for forming an -investment 
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policy (or an isolated decision) and is 
therefore more personal to the author. 
Mr Ellinger is a modified and most 
reasonable chartist. Any true disciple of 
investment charts would almost certainly 
disown him. He even admits that an 
investor “should take account of certain 
matters for which he can refer to a chart 
and of certain others for which he 
cannot.” And he countenances the pur- 
chase or sale of a stock before it has 
broken through its trend lines, which to a 
true chartist must seem worse than 
shooting a fox or tickling a trout. 

Even so the chart approach can some- 
times obscure the obvious. For example, 
when he discusses choosing a share for 
recovery at the bottom of a slump the 
author mentions these desiderata: high 
ratio of earnings to dividend, high ratio 
of earnings to price and high ratio of 
assets per share to price. Capital gear- 
ing is not mentioned. Yet surely the 
share that is going to show the biggest 
rise from the bottom of a slump is not 
the equity of the strongest company, but 
the share (drawn from a recovering in- 
dustry naturally) with the highest capital 
gearing: the marginal company with a 
big preference and debenture capital 
and a small ordinary capital on which it 
earns ‘nothing at the moment, but where 
a small change in prosperity would mean 
big earnings per share, is what is wanted. 
And the place to look for it is among the 
balance sheets or the Moody or Ex- 
change Telegraph cards, rather than 
among the charts. 

The personal investor, particularly the 
investor for capital appreciation, will 
gain much from this book, and the mere 
fact that the author’s advice does by 
now on occasion move the market will 
force him to read it. He will find plenty 
of good sense in it—not least the injunc- 
tion to sell everything when convinced 
that the market trend has turned down- 
wards. The investor is inevitably either 
something of a chartist or a follower of 
tips on his way to Carey Street. If the 
author can turn more of them into dissi- 
dent and liberal minded chartists, he 
will have done good. 


West Africa 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF WEST AFRICA. 

By J. D. Fage. 

Cambridge University Press. 
12s. 6d. 


R FAGE will never be the Namier 

of West Africa ; his is not the type 

of mind that throws off ideas as a 
tinder box throws off sparks. Nor is he 
the type of historian who spends years 
in close relationship with the original 
sources of history, and then produces a 
work of historical scholarship which is 
an extension of the boundaries of know- 
ledge. His book is exactly what it sets 
out to be: an introduction to the history 
of West Africa—an up-to-date statement 
of existing knowledge, written primarily 
for the general reader and _ junior 
students. Competent as it is, its chief 
difference from older surveys of the 
same kind is the fact that it is in print. 


210 pages. 


It leaves one a trifle disappointed that 
the first sizeable work by a historian to 
emerge from the new university colleges 
of West Africa should be of this kind. 

Nevertheless, Dr Fage has performed 
his task admirably. Beginning with < 
brief account of the geography and 
peoples of West Africa, he takes the story 
through the great empires of the Western 
Sudan (with heavy reliance on that 
remarkable book “Caravans of the Old 
Sahara,” by Mr Bovill), the slave trade 
and its abolition, the European scramble 
for West Africa, and finally the political 
and economic development of the 
British and French territories. Yet Dr 
Fage has not written “ the history of the 
West Africans as a people,” as his pub- 
lishers claim; and his excuse for not 
doing so is quoted in words so obvious 
that they could well have been omitted. 
“I am strongly of the opinion,” Dr Fage 
writes, “that it is impossible to relate 
the history of West Africa, and useless 
to comment upon it, unless account is 
taken of the influences which have 
reached the country from North Africa, 
from Western Europe, and from the 
Americas.” Granted ; but we still need 
to know more about the Africans. 


The Bemused Geographer 


THE WAY TO ILALA. 
By Frank Debenham. 


Longmans. 336 pages. 25s. 


ROFESSOR FRANK DEBEN- 

HAM’S very readable book is a 
footnote to the literature of David 
Livingstone. Agreeably written, well 
produced, and beautifully illustrated, it 
is not another biography, nor a new 
assessment of Livingstone’s achieve- 
ments, though it contains easy recapitu- 
lation of materials relevant to either. It 
is a work of piety, a memorial from one 
geographer to another. It is an attempt, 
not wholly unsuccessful, to prove that 
Livingstone. was the most remarkable 
geographer of his time. In preparing it 
Professor Debenham has had access to 
collections in the Rhodes-Livingstone 
Museum in Northern Rhodesia, includ- 
ing rough notes put together by Living- 
stone and used by him when writing his 
own books. Many of the maps and 
sketches are reproduced from Living- 
stone’s originals. 

Professor Debenham’s case is well 
made until the last painful years; it 
rests on Livingstone’s scrupulous care 
in collecting laborious detail and his flair 
for drawing conclusions from it, often 
correct. But for the last years it is only 
possible for him to defend Livingstone 
as a geographer at the cost of implying 
without admitting that his judgment was 
warped by obsession. “A _ strange 
hallucination has taken hold of a mind, 
to which there was none to minister or 
raze out the written troubles of the 
brain,” he writes, describing Livin$stone 
as “this strange lonely man,” obsessed 
and bemused. He craves pity for foibles 
and frailties of a mind still noble, but 
“befogged by vain dreams and fevered 
fantasies,” and suggests that Livingstone 
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was so completely obsessed with his 
desire to rehabilitate himself by dis- 
covering the sources of the Nile. that, 
geographer or no geographer, he refused 
to accept geographical fact. Incidentally 
what with geographical detail and 
pleasant literary analogies from Bunyan, 
Milton and Shakespeare, Professor 
Debenham does not quite convey a true 
sense of the agonising, unnecessary, and 
inevitable tragedy of Livingstone’s end 
(so well brought out by Sir Reginald 
Coupland in “Livingstone’s Last 
Journey ”) and it is odd that in a book 
designed to set up Livingstone as a 
geographer the cause of the tragedy 
should be largely ascribed to an error 
in longitude. 

Indeed the book as a whole is per- 
vaded by an uneasy sense of shifting 
vision, an unconscious optical sleight of 
hand, on the part of its author. It is 
called “Journey to TIlala” because 
Livingstone died at Ilala ; but nowhere 
in the text of the book is Ilala mentioned 
at all. Similarly the portrait Professor 
Debenham would evidently like to draw 
of Livingstone is not the one that really 
appears in the book. The raw materials 
he has himself assembled do not add up 
to the total he produces. What emerges, 
wrongly and unintentionally, from this 
involuntary debunker is a Livingstone 
incapable of serving, unfit to command, 
a philanthropist who opened up the 
heart of Africa to the inrushing slave 
trader, a geographer who proved the best 
ways of how not to get to the right 
places, and one who died partly because 
of a faulty sextant. And yet Professor 
Debenham would wholeheartedly agree 
that whatever his faults, however many 
his mistakes. Livingstone was made of 
the very stuff of greatness. 


Shorter Notice 


THE SLIDE RULE. 

By Burns Snodgrass. 

The English Universities 
pages. 6s. 


The author sets out to explode two 
myths: that the slide rule is a difficult 
instrument to employ proficiently and that 
its use entails a substantial inaccuracy— 
fallacies propounded principally by jour- 
nalists and broadcasters. He guides the 
newcomer deftly through the fundamentals 
and through the complications which are of 
a complexity commensurate with the variety 
of scales found on either face of the instru- 
ment. The solution of the commoner 
problems that can conveniently be dealt 
with by the slide rule are illustrated by the 
theoretical employment of the appropriate 
type of instrument. The novice will 
manage to achieve a useful competence in 
the instrument without undue mental 
exertion. 


The case for the instrument’s accuracy is 
less convincing ; a favourable comparison is 
made with the micrometer, which as 4a 
measuring instrument is of another genre, 
when many closer comparisons might be 
made nearer home. The argument that 
quantities of goods delivered do not always 
coincide with the quantity purchased, and 
that a similar error in calcu'ating the cost 
should therefore be permissible, will receive 
sympathetic but inarticulate support. 


Press. 207 
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AMERICAN SuRVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 


United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 





Heart Attack 


OW that the President is, it is hoped, out of immediate 

danger, his heart attack is giving more pain to the 
politicians and the speculators than it is to Mr Eisenhower 
himself. How much permanent damage has been done to 
the boom on the stock market cannot yet be judged, but 
the President’s illness has upset the confident certainty 
about the future—and particularly about the outcome of 
next year’s election—on which that boom was based. 

If Mr Eisenhower gets through the next week or two 
satisfactorily, the immediate effects of his illness on either 
the prosperity or the government of the United States 
should not be great. No one expects him to be able to 
take an active part before the end of the year, but Congress 
is not due to meet before then and it is in Congress that 
his leadership is quite essential. It should be possible to 
consult him very soon on important questions, particularly 
on foreign policy where the absence of his decisive influence 
would be most felt. But the autumn is the season when 
Cabinet Ministers and government departments jockey for 
next year’s positions in the Budget and in the congressional 
calendar. Plans will have to be made for the 1956 session 
of Congress and, even more important, funds will have to 
be allocated for the coming fiscal year without the Presi- 
dent’s arbitration, which has been badly needed in the 
past, particularly when it came to arguments over defence. 
His illness is likely to strengthen the budget-balancing hand 
of Mr Humphrey, the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
acknowledged strong man of Washington. 

But even more the President’s illness is likely to 
strengthen the hand of Mr Nixon, the Vice President, who 
will preside over Cabinet and other important meetings, 
and will be given many opportunities of proving that he is 
a statesman. He long ago proved himself a politician, 
although not always a tactful one. The stake for which 
Mr Nixon will be playing is the Republican nomination 
for the presidential election in November, 1956. The 
doctors may say that it is possible for Mr Eisenhower to 
serve for a second four-year term, but his family, his own 
inclinations and, indeed, the practical realities of the situa- 
tion say differently. However certain his re-election, it is 
almost unthinkable that a man who has had a serious heart 
attack should be asked to become the oldest President the 
United States has ever had ; Mr Eisenhower will be 70 in 
1960. It would be a sentence of death which could hardly 
be imposed even by a desperate Republican party, or 
accepted even by a man who rated his duty to his party far 
higher than does. Mr Eisenhower. 

The Republicans are now forced, rather late in the day, 
to take seriously the President’s earlier warning that he 


was not indispensable and that they should look for men 
to take his place. He is not himself sufficiently interested 
in party politics to insist on choosing his own successor ; 
if he did the man would probably be Mr Nixon, but the 
Vice President is today only one among many candidates 
for what, at the moment, most people think will be 
slaughter. For it was not the Republican party which was 
expected to win the 1956 presidential election, but Mr 
Eisenhower. The Democrats on their side were until last 
week looking for a candidate who would make a suitable 
sacrifice ; today their nomination is suddenly worth having 
and the first guess is that Mr Stevenson will have it. 

But it is far too soon to guess about anything. All 
that is certain is that everything to do with politics in 
America is now uncertain. The President’s illness. has 
struck not only at his heart, but at the heart of what was 
until then a unusually stable political situation, and both 
parties have been knocked off their balance. Their struggles: 
to find new centres of gravity will make the session of 
Congress which begins in January as fascinating as the 


" maneceuvres for presidential nominations which have begun 


already. 


Tariff Bargains 


Washington, D.C. 


AST week was published a long list of articles on which 
the United States is preparing to offer concessions when 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade opens its 
bargain counter in January. The publication of this list 
may help to improve the present unhappy appearance of the 
Administration’s foreign economic policy in the eyes of the 
world. For the list is a reminder that, for all the talk about 
bicycles and generators, the main news about foreign trade 
this year has been the extension, without crippling amend- 
ments, of the President’s power to lower tariffs by negotiating 
trade agreements. 

Mr Butler’s sharp reference in Istanbul to the recent 
American backsliding came as no surprise. An exceptionally 
large number of newspapers all over the country had already 
attacked both the decision to raise the duties on imported 
bicycles, for the sake of domestic producers, and to accept 
the bid of an American manufacturer, rather than a lower 
bid from a British firm, for heavy electrical equipment for 
the Chief Joseph dam, in order to make work in the Pitts- 
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burgh area, where there was substantial unemployment. 
Both seemed rather pointless departures from the freer trade 
road ; in practice the increases in the tariffs on bicycles are 
unlikely to affect anyone much except the consumer, and in 
Pittsburgh the level of unemployment was falling. It might 
have fallen below the 6 per cent of the labour force which 
is the statutory definition of “ substantial ” if the Secretary 
of Defence, with whom the decision rested, could have been 
induced to postpone it longer, as the State Department 
begged him to do. This decision was at least debated at 
length, but it is surprising to learn that the question of the 
tariffs on bicycles was not brought before the Council of 
Foreign Economic Policy, headed by Mr Joseph Dodge, 
which was set up precisely in order that the cumulative 
effect on America’s face abroad of isolated administrative 
decisions at home should be realised in good time. 


* 


The two decisions, however, had the same purpose ; they 
were both intended as gestures of obedience to congressional 
intent, as reflections of the “escape clause” provisions in 
tariff legislation, designed to save domestic producers from 
serious injury by increased imports. ‘Tariffs are, by the 
Constitution, Congress’s affair. The Tariff Commission, 
which recommends increases in duties, such as that on the 
bicycles, was originally meant to be an expert adviser of 
Congress and an instrument of its intent. Under the suc- 
cessive trade agreements Acts limited powers were delegated 
to the President for limited periods. The nagging suspicion 
of Congress is that Presidents of both parties have used this 
conditional authority to make the Tariff Commission their 
plaything and to bind the United States permanently to their 
liberal trade policies, through its membership of Gatt. An 
occasional bicycle decision, according to the President’s 
excusers, not only shows that he is keeping faith with Con- 
gress but demonstrates that Gatt does not make it utterly 
impossible for a tariff to be revised upwards. 

In a sense the publicity given to the bicycle and the dam 
cases, in both American and foreign papers, is welcomed as 
proof of the Administration’s willingness to risk criticism 
in order to safeguard Congress’s ultimate supremacy over 
trade regulation. Moreover there is a shrewd suspicion that 
the prominence given abroad to American backslidings is 
itself a little disingenuous, since European countries, inclu- 
ding Britain, have their own good reasons for slowing down 
moves towards currency convertibility and other relaxations 
of trade barriers. The effect on the Administration’s day- 
to-day decisions of the withdrawal of the prospect of con- 
vertibility into a more distant future is largely subconscious. 
American officials are aware of the strength of European 
misgivings and understand the dangers of leaping prema- 
turely better than they did two years ago. But while, in the 
atmosphere of a “dash for freedom,” all compromise with 
political pressure could have been resisted, on the ground 
that a single retrograde act would put the great prize in 
jeopardy, the same inflexible front cannot be maintained 
during a long period of co-existence with the evils of quotas 
and currency restriction. 

Even if an entirely cynical view is taken, the Admini- 
stration cannot afford to ignore the susceptibilities of 
Congress just because the President’s powers to negotiate 
tariff reductions have been extended for another 
three years. There are still three important pieces of 
trade legislation that need to be fought through Congress 
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next year: the special tax incentives to encourage private 
investment overseas, customs simplification and American 
membership of the Organisation for Trade Co-operation. 

This last measure is in serious trouble. Many people, 
indeed, are heartily sorry that it was decided to 
renegotiate Gatt, which Congress had never formally 
approved, so that its organisation could be put to a legisla- 
tive test. The intention was to remove Congress’s suspicions 
and by doing so to reassure the world about the stability of 
America’s commitment to a liberal trade policy. But the 
attempt to rush the OTC through Congress in the last 
session, as part of the “package” that included the 
reciprocal trade legislation, was hastily abandoned. The 
mixing of the two issues, so far from ensuring the success 
of both, threatened to defeat them both, by lining up all the 
constitutional conservatives with all the protectionists. The 
postponement of action on OTC saved reciprocal trade but 
gave more time for arguments to be built up against OTC 
and Gatt. 

It is extremely unfortunate that OTC will be placed 
before Congress next January at just the time when the 
Gatt negotiations will be going on in Geneva and at the end 
of an intensive period of hearings before the Tariff Com- 
mission, during which American producers of articles in the 
new list will have been developing their case against con- 
cessions that might affect their welfare. Two arguments will 
be heard: that Gatt’s escape clauses are not broad enough 
to preserve the full legislative rights of Congress, and that 
they are too broad to prevent other countries discriminating 
against American exports by quotas and currency restriction. 
Moreover, the refusal of Britain and thirteen other countries 
to give the full advantages of membership to Japan will 
embarrass the Administration. Gatt, it will be said, is a 
club in which the United States is expected to shoulder most 
of the dues and expose itself to most of the fines. 

Although American exporters grumble individually about 
the -restrictions that affect them personally, as a class they 
have learnt to take the long view. They accept the fact that, 
despite the vocabulary of reciprocity used to describe the 
negotiation of trade agreements, American tariff concessions 
are largely payments on account, in the hope of 
strengthening the rest of the world so that quantitative 
restrictions may later be abandoned. However, this does 
not convince a dubious Congress that American member- 
ship of Gatt will make American constituents more 
prosperous here and now. 


Decision Needed 


HE constitutional lawyers are probably a little regretful 

that the President is making such good progress that 
there now seems no need for any formal arrangement for 
dealing with his essential business during his illness. For 
public attention has been drawn to a problem which has 
been worrying them for years: the lack of any clear 
definition in the Constitution of the point at which a Presi- 
dent becomes unable to discharge the powers and duties of 
his office to such a degree that the Vice President must act 
in his stead “ until the disability is removed.” If the Presi- 
dent dies, the Vice President succeeds automatically, but 
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only two Presidents, Garfield and Woodrow Wilson, have 
ever been incapacitated for long enough to hamper the 
transaction of public affairs seriously. In neither case was 
the Vice President asked to take over; indeed, Wilson 
resented it severely when his Secretary of State called 
Cabinet meetings without him. 

Today Mr Eisenhower’s military habits of delegating 
authority, streamlining chains of command, and organising 
his staff as a team, mean that it has become customary for 
the Vice President to preside over Cabinet meetings in Mr 
Eisenhower’s absence and to share his responsibilities in 
other ways. They mean, too, that the President’s aides 
understand his wishes, are allowed to take decisions on his 
behalf and can continue to do so. On the other hand, the 
burden of the Presidency is now far heavier than it was 
thirty-six years ago, when Mr Wilson had his stroke ; for 
example, there is an average of sixty documents a day to sign. 
It appears that little of this burden can legally be shifted 
from the President’s shoulders unless it is decided that he is 
constitutionally disabled. The unsettled problem, which 
brought the Attorney General flying back from Spain last 
week, is—who should decide? 

The President himself presumably could but he might be 
unable or, as Wilson showed, unwilling to do so. It is too 
important a decision to be left to his family or his doctors, 
too political a decision to be left to Congress. It has been 
suggested that the Cabinet might be the most suitable body. 
The reassuring reports on Mr Eisenhower’s health make it 
unlikely that Congress will be called into immediate session, 
as was being discussed last week, in order to answer the 
question of who should make the decision if it affects him 
personally. But next year Congress may, and obviously 
should, be asked to answer the question as it affects Presi- 
dents in general. 


Expansion for Civilians 


HE first two decisions on the suspended tax amortisa- 
tion programme have been announced and the hopes 

of both the steel and the aluminium industries have been 
dashed. This is the scheme under which the government 
encouraged industrial expansion to meet the needs of the 
armament programme by allowing firms to write off, for tax 


purposes, at faster rates than usual, the cost of new facili- 


ties needed for defence purposes. But in August the 
scheme, except where it concerned obviously military items, 
was held up for reconsideration after the Secretary of the 
Treasury had claimed that it was losing tax revenues for the 
government unnecessarily, that it was unfair to companies 
which were not eligible for its benefits, and that many of 
the applications were for expansions which were needed not 
as an emergency reserve but so tha growing civilian require- 
ments could be met in full even if war should come. 

This last is the reason given for refusing to reopen the 
amortisation programme for the steel industry, which has 
had no fast write-offs since the end of 1953, and for denying 
any further benefits to the aluminium industry. The Office 
of Defence Mobilisation pointed out that steel ingot capa- 
city, at nearly 126 million net tons a year, already exceeded 
the size required to meet defence and essential civilian 
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needs in wartime. Similarly, when current expansion of 
aluminium facilities is completed, the capacity of that indus- 
try will be 1,778,000 tons a year, more than is considered 
essential. The present shortages in both metals are explained 
by the growing demand which comes with prosperity. In 
the case of aluminium this demand has been accentuated by 
its increased use as a substitute for copper, often scarce 
because of strikes, and becoming steadily more expensive. 

Both industries have in effect admitted the justice of the 
government’s case by going ahead with plans for expansion 
without the help of tax-benefits. The Republic Steel Cor- 
poration has announced that it will undertake a record 
increase, of 1,600,000 tons, about 16 per cent, in its capa- 
city. Other steel companies are expected to follow suit ; it is 
estimated that 150 million tons a year of steel will be needed 
by 1960. All but one of the four aluminium producers who 
had applied for fast tax write-offs have said that their pro- 
jects will go on in spite of the denial of their applications. 
This suggests that the end of the amortisation programme 
will do little to choke off capital spending, although a month 
or two ago businessmen were arguing that the boom might 
be strangled altogether by the denial of the tax aid which 
has encouraged so much of the present expansion, 


Mississippi Justice 


T first sight the acquittal of two white men on the 
A charge of having murdered a Negro boy, Emmett Till, 
in Mississippi looks like a revival of those miscarriages of 
justice which used to be expected in the South when a 
white man was accused of a crime against a Negro. But a 
second look shows that within the courtroom the law was 
scrupulously observed, and that the jury was justified in its 
verdict of “not guilty,” for no clear identification of the 
boy’s body was offered. The blame for that lay not with the 
judicial authorities but with the law enforcement officers, 
who had neither the means nor the will to provide the 
evidence which would have been routine elsewhere in 
the country. Mississippi’s lack of funds is the official 
excuse for this negligence, but the sheriff might have acted 
more energetically if he, like many others in the state, had 
not been angered by the outcry raised over the case in the 
North, by the public display of the corpse in Chicago, and 
by the suggestion that Mississippi was unfit to manage its 
own affairs. 

But, as the prompt indictment of the two men for the 
murder showed, there were many in the state who felt that 
here was an opportunity to show that, although Mississippi 
still clung to racial segregation, the law there could be as 
fair to the Negro as to the white man. To this group 
belonged both the very fine judge and the able prosecutor 
assigned to the case, and to some extent they achieved their 
purpose ; in particular, they succeeded in bringing Negroes 
into court to bear witness against the accused. The two 
white men are now to be tried for kidnapping the boy, a 
charge on which the evidence is much clearer. But evidence 
counts for little in this poverty-stricken community, where 
people have nothing to occupy their energies or to turn their 
minds away from prejudice and fear. Luckily in this respect 
Mississippi is no longer typical even of the Deep South. 
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Misleading Averages 


New York 


HE American Stock Exchange (until 1953 the New 

York Curb Exchange) made a sane choice when it 
decided recently to carry Standard and Poor’s hourly index 
of stock prices on its ticker-tape. All such indicators contain 
traps for the statistically unwary, but the hidden pitfalls in 
those computed by Dow Jones and Company and by other 
experts are surprisingly deep. The investors and market 
technicians who, before this week’s collapse, were trying to 
compare current prices with the highest point reached in the 
1929 boom found that, according to Standard and Poor’s 
index, the prices of industrial shares were 88 per cent higher 
than they were in 1929; according to the Dow Jones 
average, they were only 27 per cent higher and others put 
the increase at even less. These statistical discrepancies are 
explained by the differences in concept and coverage, in the 
methods of weighting employed, and in the various adjust- 
ments made for share splits, mergers and stock dividends. 
Because of the need for swift calculation, no daily or 
hourly index yet includes more than a small sample of the 
issues traded on the New York Stock Exchange. Such 
samples are biased in favour of the more important “ blue 
chip ” securities. 


The official Securities and Exchange Commission and 
Standard and Poor take into their calculations the relative 
importance of the companies included. They are weighted 
by the number of their shares, and these indexes 
can, therefore, be described, accurately, as a “ measure 
of the paper fortunes of all the investors holding 
stocks in the average.” But the Dow Jones and the 
other averages start from a different basic premise. 
The New York Times index, avoiding ‘“ dangerous 
weightings,” measures the change in the value of a hypo- 
thetical portfolio consisting of one share of each of the 
stocks listed in the index. This is a significant concept, but 


an unweighted arithmetical average, if interpreted as a 


measure of market movements, carries with it an uninten- 
tional but highly erratic form of weighting. A company 
with 100,000 shares, each priced at $150, will have three 
times the weight in the index of a company with 3 million 
shares, each priced at $50, although the second company has 
ten times the capital of the first. 

Two indexes—the Dow Jones and the New York Herald 
Tribune—suffer from an additional defect: their statistical 
adjustments for stock splits are of such a character as to 
make both: virtually useless for purposes of long-term com- 
parison. If a stock standing at $150 is split into three shares 
of $50 each, the Dow Jones statisticians keep only one $50 
share in the index, but apportion the remaining $100 
equally among the entire 30 stocks in the average, thus 
arriving at the same market average as on the day before 
the stock was split. Although no deliberate weighting is 
intended, this means that the split stock loses nearly two- 
thirds of its weight in the index, while all the others show 
a fortuitous gain in weight. The patent absurdity of this 
adjustment should be apparent from the fact that the stocks 
most frequently split are often those of the most powerful 
and progressive companies. 

The excuse given for the continued publication of these 
statistical anomalies is that they cannot be changed without 
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destroying the continuity of the averages and the value of 
stockholders’ records, because of the prohibitive cost of 
revising back data. Dow Jones has pointed out that its 
averages are not designed for long-term comparisons, but 
they are so used in practice. The management of the New 
York Stock Exchange, however, has indirectly underlined 
the deceptiveness of all these statistics by refusing to give 
its official sanction to any index prepared by a private 
organisation. 


Trouble in Casinoland ? 


Las Vegas 


N the last few weeks three of the five new hotels opened 
this year in Las Vegas, America’s Babylon of the desert, 
have been taken over by their established rivals after suffer- 
ing heavy losses. There were various reasons for these set- 
backs but they may well be the first handwriting on the 
wall of the ten-year boom which is one of the great triumphs 
of the public relations artists. The economic ‘mechanism 
behind this boom has been a simple one : those who came 
to Las Vegas to gamble subsidised those who came to enjoy 
its other lavish amenities—including the same easy divorce 
facilities as are available in Reno. Today more people are 
coming than ever before, but they have read the riddle of 
the Nevada sands and no longer flock to the roulette wheel. 
Instead, tourists driving through on one of America’s great 
east-west highways, stop off along “The Strip,” the hotel- 
lined golden mile outside the town boundaries, and enjoy 
a few days of the kind of “high life” they usually see only 
in films. 

First class hotel rooms, with the use of a swimming pool, 
cost only $8 (just under £3) a night. Every hotel has two 
nightly floor shows, the best in the country, the first for 
the fairly high price of a meal and the second for the very 
reasonable price of a drink. Stars of the entertainment 
world think nothing today of asking $30,000 to $50,000 for 
a week in Las Vegas although, for some mysterious reason, 
the desert air does not always suit them. Mr Noel Coward 
after a triumphant début, belied his own musical assertion 
that mad dogs and Englishmen need not fear the midday 
sun; Mr Mario Lanza, the Hollywood Caruso, fell silent 
and kept to his rooms; a television star called “ Mr 
Peepers” proved to be so morose that his place had to be 
taken by a local comedian who has since been elected to the 
Nevada legislature. 

But although the visitor cannot help seeing the large 
gambling hall that opens off his hotel foyer, no pressure is 
put on him to try his luck. Some people continue to play 
for high stakes, shifting stacks of silver dollars—a coin 
hardly used otherwise—but more and more merely make it 
a point of honour to lose a small amount in a brief flutter 
of legalised sin. The latter provided Nevada with almost 
all its revenue until this year, when the state swallowed its 
pride and imposed a sales tax. Despite all this, however, 
the accent is still on expansion and foundations have been 
laid for three new hotels. But those who are immune from 
the gambling instinct would be well advised to cash in on 
their virtue before charges go up in Las Vegas. 
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How to get your share of the 
BOOMING U.S. MARKET . 


American Industry is now at the highest point of 
production in history—and is still climbing. Not only 
is this expanding market bigger in size. Its consumption 
and capital equipment replacement rate is, per capita, 
far greater, too. 


Even a fraction of this market could represent a sub- 
stantial business for you. 


So if your product is being sold, or can be sold, to 
American business and industry, your prospects have 
never been brighter than they are now—IF you go about 
it the right way. 


For in America goods are not so much bought as 
SOLD—this means that sales and distribution must be 
backed by consistent and aggressive advertising in those 
business publications which your customers read. In 
America business publication advertising aunomnnticany 
means McGraw-Hill. 


McGraw-Hill is the leading publisher in the United 
States of business and technical journals—34 in all— 
covering practically every field of industrial endeavour. 
And every journal is by far the leading one in its field— 
with many tens of thousands of subscribers who BUY 
through its pages. But McGraw-Hill’s service does not 
end there. It also offers vital information—such as the 
market potential for your product . . . how to go about 
establishing your sales and distribution organisation 


Considering T.V? | ™=*= 


So why not have one of the London McGraw-Hill 
men show how you can gear your sales programme to 
today’s opportunities? He has access to a wealth of 
specific and helpful data on your product market. His 

- job is to make it freely available to you. Write or 

Remember me leading set-makers fit phone today. No obligation, of course. If you would 
; like additional evidence on the long-term outlook for 

business write for a free copy of “The American 


E DI SWAN Economy . . . Prospects for Growth.” 


Stee McGRAW-HILL 


VALVES AND ALUMINIZED T.V. TUBES ee oe 


Farringdon S 

THE EDISON SWAN BELECTRIC CO. LTD coer mes 

1 nis eee Goce Telephone : CENtral 0911 
55 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 and Branches 


‘ 
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New wings for a pioneer airline 


-— Y ALES. DE COL 
posts NACI. A : 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES 
London « Manila * Tokyo * Yokohama « Kobe * Osaka * Bangkok * Guam 
REPRESENTATIVES 
New York « Mexico City « Milan * Paris « Zurich e New Delhi « Havana 


BANK OF AMERICA (International — a wholly owned subsidiary) 
New York © Duesseldorf « Singapore 


HENRY 
GARDNER 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 
(CAPITAL & RESERVES £2,000,000) 


Henry Gardner & Co. Ltd. provide manufacturers 
and producers of raw commodities with an 
economical method of marketing their products 
throughout the world. This assistance in problems 
of shipping, insurance, finance and the sale and 
distribution of British goods overseas has been 
valued by many leading manufacturers. For further 
information please apply to our Head Office or 
to your nearest branch. 


HEAD OFFICE:—2 METAL EXCHANGE BLDGS., 
LEADENHALL AVENUE, LONDON, EC3 
Telephone: MANsion House 4521 (10 lines) 
Telegrams: Nonfermet, Telex, London 
Cables: Nonfermet, London 


143 ROYAL EXCHANGE, MANCHESTER 2 
Telephone: Blackfriars 3641 
LANSDOWNE HOUSE, 41 WATER STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM, 3 - Telephone: Central 6471 


98 WEST GEORGE STREET, GLASGOW, C2 
Telephone: Douglas 5433 


Now flying between New York City, Bogota and Europe 
are three new Lockheed Super Constellations operated by 
AVIANCA (Colombian National Airways), the oldest 
privately owned airline in the Western hemisphere. A 
fourth Super Connie is soon to join the AVIANCA fleet. 

AVIANCA’s acquisition of these four American lux- 
ury airliners began in April, 1952, when Bank of Amer- 
ica’s International Department made a loan to Colombian 
National Airways. A second loan in 1954 enabled AVI- 
ANCA to expand further its passenger-cargo capacity. 

Farsighted planning by AVIANCA management, 
coupled with the necessary dollar assistance from Bank of 
America’s International Department, has helped to keer: 
Colombian National Airways in its established position 
as a top international airline. 

This is another example of how Bank of America serves 
the interests of industry and commerce around:-the world. 


Bank of America 
_ NATIONAL fAViNGs ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FLOCRAL CEPUSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Head Offices: San Francisco « Los Angeles 


men of few words say 


Pink Plymouth 


please 


and earn the respect of all who appreciate that REAL 
pink gin should be prepared with PLYMOUTH GIN. 


Whenever, wherever, however, you drink gin, you strike 
a shrewd blow for old-time standards when you call for 


PLYMOUTH GIN 


BOTTLE 33/9 * HALF BOTTLE 17/7 * QTR.BOTFTLE 9/2 * MINIATURE 3/7 *U.K. ONLY Sime 
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End of the Timber Trail 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN OREGON 


N the far northwestern corner of the United States where 

the country’s last big stands of virgin timber grow, and 
where lumbering has been the leading industry for more 
than half a century, the forest fire seasonsjust drawing to a 
close has been one of the most disastrous in the past ten 
years. The flames struck most severely—sweeping over 
more than 100,000 acres in September—in the counties on 
the Oregon-California border where vast forests of pine, fir 
and redwood represent for the American logger the end of 
a trail which began in New England three hundred years 
ago. The fires have only accentuated the fears of com- 
munities whose future livelihood depends on a continued 
supply of saw timber. The fact—the frightening fact to 
many families—is that the logging camps and the lumber 
mills have moved steadily south through the states of 
Washington and Oregon during the past few decades. In 
their wake remain ghost towns. 

Employment in timber and lumber operations rose 140 
per cent in Oregon from 1925 to 1953 ; in the same period 
it was dropping 
nearly 20 per cent in 
Washington. It was 
to Washington that 
the lumber men came 
first when they 
moved their donkey 
engines westward 
from the stripped 
white pine forests 
around the Great 
Lakes at the turn of 
the century. Now, 
with the first-growth 
forests coming to an 
end, the industry and 
the communities of 
which it is the life- . - - 
blood are faced with Sa 
a struggle for sur- 
vival. Even in southern Oregon and northern California— 
the last of the rich stands—the end of the old-style, free- 
and-easy timber cutting is in sight. 

Typical of the latter condition is Douglas County, the 
heart of the greatest lumbering activity in Oregon at present. 
A five-year inventory of forest lands has just revealed that 
there remains a maximum of 15,000 million board feet, and 
perhaps as little as 11,000 million board feet, of saleable 
timber in private hands. This is being cut at a rate of nearly 
1,000 million board feet a year, and the amount added 
annually by growth is only a fraction of that figure. Outside 
the private forests the only available timber in the county 
is that owned by the federal government in the Umpqua 
National Forest and other federally administered tracts. But 
cutting on these public lands is limited to less than 
400 million board feet annually, not even half the current 
rate of cutting on private lands. The prospect is that, at 
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present rates, there is at the most two decades of life left 
for Douglas County’s flourishing lumber industry. 
The situation is so serious in all three Pacific Coast states 
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that a special subcommittee of the United States Congress 


will conduct a series of hearings in November. Their 
purpose, according to Senator Richard Neuberger of Oregon, 
will be to insure that government-owned timber is distri- 
buted equitably, by bid, to small as well as to large 
operators. The committee will also try to discover some 
means of renewing the supply of timber for mills in com- 
munities where the ready supply of logs is nearly exhausted. 

There is, however, a brighter side to be found in “ The 
Forest Products of Oregon,” a long-awaited study just pub- 
lished by the Business Executives’ Research Committee, 
sponsored by Lewis and Clark College and Reed College, 
both of Portland. This committee concludes that Oregon’s 
lumber industry is, indeed, cutting its way right out of 
business ; but that, if it improves its forestry methods and 
makes better use of wood products, it can assure itself of a 
perpetual life at an even higher level of production. The 
committee found that the net growth of timber in the state 
is approximately 3,000 million board feet a year and that 
the annual net cut is nearly three times that total, more than 
8,000 million board feet. Even so, the existing stands of 
timber on both private and government land in Oregon are 
sufficient to last more than fifty years, even if there were 
no net growth whatsoever. 

The state of Oregon as a whole, therefore, has a comfort- 
able cushion despite distress in some areas. But if this were 
all the committee had discovered, it would merely have pro- 
vided a palliative, not a cure, for the ailment of the north- 
western lumber industry. But the committee also found 
that the principal reason why the harvest of trees exceeds 
the growth is that so much of Oregon’s land is still covered 
by the original timber, the prize that attracts the loggers 
and explains their migration. Trees that were standing 
when the first settlers arrived do not grow as fast as the 
younger ones. The report says: 

When the old-growth timber is harvested and the timber- 
land restocked with second growth, total annual growth 
will reach 9,450 million board feet, assuming that present 
forest management practices continue. . . . Under “ ideal” 
conditions of intensive forest management, annual growth 
would be 15,750 million board feet. 

In short, the report promises that Oregon’s lumber 
industry can grow to twice its present size and stabilise its 
activity at that level indefinitely. But this depends on 
attaining the highest standards of reafforestation, forest con- 
servation and lumber utilisation. Moves in that direction 
include the widespread use of bark and scrap timber in pulp, 
hardboard and plywood production, and the cultivation of 
tree farms. But these are but the first faltering steps, taken 
mainly by the biggest producers with tremendous resources. 
The small and medium-sized lumber operators cannot yet 
afford the research and long-term investment which is 
required. But necessity is a convincing argument, and it is 
safe to predict that those.companies and communities whose 
permanent livelihood depends on the forests of the Pacific 
Coast mountain ranges will strive to achieve the ideal con- 
ditions contemplated by the committee. 

The lesson is clear. The lumber industry cannot hope to 
survive by the precepts that carried it from one rich virgin 
stand to the next across the breadth of the continent and 
from the Canadian border southward. It must become a 
cultivator and harvester of trees just as the farmer is a 
cultivator and harvester of grain. And it must call on all 
the ingenuity of science to make the most efficient possible 
use of the tree crops as they are harvested. 
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The World Overseas 


The Peasant Asks Peking Why 


HE full extent of the rural unrest that has affected 

China since the Peking government introduced cen- 
tralised state marketing of grain in November, 1953, has 
only lately become clear—from the mouths of Communist 
ministers themselves. And their utterances reveal also the 
reason why they have felt obliged to set out these facts and 
figures. People have been asking questions ; ordinary 
peasants, ordinary fathers with families to feed, and even 
loyal members of the Party itself, have been muttering 
together and, in moments of courage, bearding their 
masters. Why, they have asked, has food been so scarce 
in recent months? Is the government sending too much to 
Russia? Did the floods cause more havoc than we were 
allowed to know at the time? Does the government need 
to make such large compulsory purchases of food from us 
farmers? Has its food policy gone badly wrong? 

Copious answers to these questions have now been given 
to them, and, in giving the answers, their rulers have blown 
the gaff. While Peking’s talented propagandists have been 
flooding the free world, from Lucknow to London, with 
glowing accounts of progress and plenty, in Peking itself 
’ Mr Chen Yun, the deputy Prime Minister, has been speak- 
ing as a man speaks when his back is pressed against a wall, 
admitting that in some areas compulsory state buying of 
food had been “ excessive,” that in others the authorities 
had failed to supply grain promptly to “ calamity-stricken ” 
peasants, while in others again there had been a “ break- 
down in supply ” during the switch over to state marketing. 
“ The fall in numbers of pigs and other livestock has been 
due to lack of grain after state buying,” added Mr Chen. 
** Some counter-revolutionaries ” had tried to take advan- 
tage of the resultant clamour, while “others, including 
Communist party members, joined in the clamour, hoping 
that the government would improve matters.” These latter 
claimants were hastily excused. “‘ They confused right and 
wrong, and accepted correction after they had been told” 
said the deputy Premier. Their “incorrect ” actions, how- 
ever, were not without effect: “Some of the errors (in 
state purchasing) are being corrected,” Mr Chen went on, 
adding, almost plaintively, that “many members of the 
National People’s Congress have made on-the-spot inspec- 
tions, and can see that rural conditions are not as bad as is 
hinted by some people.” 

“Some people” have evidently been dropping pretty 
heavy hints. The Foreign Trade Minister, Mr Yeh Chi- 
chuang, protests that “some people ask if China is export- 


ing too much and thus creating difficulties on the home 
market.” Mr Chen says that “some people have asked if 
the tense situation as regards demand for grain in many 
places was due to the 1954 floods or to exporting too much.” 
The Food Minister, Mr Chang Nai-chi, declares that “ it is 
still impossible to satisfy the demands of the people for 
variety in food. ... The government appeals to people to 
‘eat what you have.’ This is a correct policy.” 

The scale of the discontent should not be exaggerated. 
Mr Chen may be right when he seeks to play it down with 
the words: “The peasants’ enthusiasm in production is 
high . . . there has only been dissatisfaction at certain 
moments and with certain things.” But even he is forced to 
concede that the discontent has been more than a mere 
counter-revolutionary intrigue: “ Some of those who cried 
out about shortage of grain were really in need.” And the 
Peking ministers have taken considerable pains to answer 
the angry talk that reached their ears from the hungry 
villages. This year’s “ tense situation ” was not, they insist, 
the result of last year’s floods ; total grain output in 1954 
was higher than in 1953. Nor, they say, was the shortage 
due to excessive food exports to Russia and Eastern 
Europe, although Mr Chen admits that in 1954 grain 
exports rose to 1.75 million tons, compared with a 1950-53 
average of 1.55 and a 1927-30 average of 1.15 million tons. 


Russian “ Aid” Bought with Food 


However, while China may not be eating much less 
because of its growing exports to the Soviet bloc, it is 
evidently eating less well. The Food Minister’s remarks 
about the impossibility of providing enough variety in food 
have been clarified by the Foreign Trade Minister’s revela- 
tion that in 1954 ten per cent of all eggs produced in China 
were exported, 27 per cent of all tea and six per cent of 
pork. “If we all eat less meat, eggs and fruit,” added Mr 
Yeh wheedlingly, “ quantities of these will become avail- 
able for export.” According to Mr Yeh, no increase in 
food exports is expected during the current five year plan ; 
but a few weeks before he made this speech, Peking had 
officially announced that 1955 food exports would be ten 
per cent above the 1954 level, and that exports of tinned 
food are now 21 times as great as in 1951. 

China evidently has to tighten its belt in this way in order 
to buy Soviet “ aid.” By Mr Yeh’s own account, imports 
and exports were roughly in balance in 1953 and 1954, and 
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the first place on the import side of the accounts was 
occupied by equipment and materials for building “ the 
156 projects which Russia had helped China to design.” 
The idea that these projects represent a large amount of 
genuine Soviet “aid” thus falls to the ground. Peking 
spokesmen now talk only of Soviet “technical aid,” and 
make it plain that this refers merely to the services of 
designers and experts. Mr Yeh added that China’s trade 
with the Soviet bloc increased fivefold between 1950 
and 1954. Earlier, western estimates, based on Peking’s 
meagre statistics, had pointed to a fivefold increase in this 
trade between 1950 and 1952. If the trade has stagnated 
during the past two years, it may well be because, 
despite China’s urgent need for Soviet equipment, it 
cannot step up its food exports and thereby buy more 
from Russia. 


“Just Wanting to Stock Up” 


The ministers’ main concern, however, has been to 
justify state marketing, in which the peasants have seen 
the most obvious cause of food shortages. The Food 
Minister, in a recent speech, sought to show that the 
government had levied or compulsorily bought only 18 per 
cent of last year’s grain output. But the figures quoted by 
him and his colleagues show that in reality the government 
took at least 44.65 million out of a total of 146 million 
tons (husked), that is, over 30 per cent. Mr Chen has 
been frank about it: “‘ Why did we start centralised market- 
ing ? Because the state could not get all the grain it wanted 
by buying on the market as before. . .. The peasants’ 
consumption has risen, and they are not anxious to sell 
their surplus grain.” The peasants’ wary attitude to the 
state’s monopoly was the main cause of this year’s grain 
shortage, in the deputy premier’s view. “For the past 
thousand years, the peasants had been used to having a 
free hand in disposing of their surplus grain.” Now, after 
being forced to sell it to the state, some of them wanted to 
buy back more than they had sold. The majority, more- 
over, queued up to buy food from state stores in order “ to 
pretend that they were short, out of fear that the govern- 
ment would buy more from them. . . . They just wanted 
to stock up a little more for a reserve.” 


The Peking government, however, has made clear its 
intention of cornering the reserves itself. “ Reducing grain 
consumption is very important,” in Mr Chen’s words, 
“China must be prepared for any possible domestic or 
international incident. That is to say, we must have food 
reserves to meet a possible aggressive war or a serious 
famine. ... Over a long period, we must practice food 
economy on a nation-wide basis.” The authorities have 
lately announced that they will buy (compulsorily) 80-90 
per cent of all surplus grain this autumn ; that food ration- 
ing, already strict in many areas, is being extended (it comes 
into full force in Chungking today); that grain sales in 
cities are being sharply cut—by 11 per cent in Canton in 
August. The People’s Daily explains all this as not only 
necessary because China cannot increase output “to catch 
up with increasing grain needs in various fields,” but also 
as a vital effort “ to create a beautiful and ample life.” But 
the political advantages that a totalitarian regime enjoys 
when it holds large food reserves, and its individual citizens 
do not, are also obvious to Peking’s students of “ advanced 
Soviet experience.” 


‘reported to be doing well. 
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Test for Norwegian Labour 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


HE municipal elections in Norway next Monday are 

of much more than local importance. National party 
leaders have immersed themselves deeply in the campaign, 
and the outcome will be generally interpreted as a popular 
verdict for or against the Labour party, which has held 
power nationally since 1945. The five opposition parties 
naturally hope for local gains out of which to make political 
capital on the national plane. Norway’s next parliamentary 
elections are not due for two years, but the opposition 
will be grateful for any crumbs of hope and encouragement 
that the present local elections can give. 

The key constituency is Oslo, where the Conservatives 
together with the Liberals and Christian Democrats are 
in a majority. No -more here than in parliament can they 
work in harness, however, arid Labour, the biggest single 
party, thus has effective control. Both Labour and the 
Conservatives are out for an absolute majority, and no one 
cares to forecast the result. The fervently partisan press 
has helped to raise the temperature in Oslo to a degree 
unusual in Norwegian election campaigning. Housing 
and communications are the two outstanding local issues ; 
but the back of the housing problem has been broken, and 
while the Conservatives are making as much as they can 
of the housing shortage, Labour may be shrewder in 
emphasising communications, the improvement of which 
becomes increasingly pressing as more and more people 
move out to new housing estates far from their places of 
employment. 

The government has taken a number of measures this 
year designed to restrict credit, reduce investments, and 
improve the balance of foreign trade and payments. These 
measures have not produced any serious internal reper- 
cussions—the level of economic activity and employment 
remains very high—and it is unlikely that they have caused 
the Labour party any embarrassment in the local election 
campaign. Moreover, the external trade and payments - 
position has notably improved since the measures. were 
introduced. Although the improvement is fortuitous to 
some extent—an important factor has been the increased 
earnings of the merchant fleet following the rise in freight 
rates—it is obviously welcome to Labour propagandists, 
who can also point to other positive features on the 
economic front, including the completion of the country’s 
first large steel plant. This very costly state enterprise in 
northern Norway has now begun production and is 
It is contributing significantly 
to employment and prosperity in the north, and can hardly 
fail to influence voters there. 


No Privacy for Tax Evaders 


The remarkably fine summer this year has brought prob- 
lems not foreseen by the economic planners. The drought 
has seriously affected farmers, and the repercussions are 
long term because livestock has had to be slaughtered. 
Government compensation for losses failed to satisfy the 
farmers entirely, and they stopped milk deliveries tem- 
porarily in protest ; but this stoppage is more likely to aid 
than harm Labour prospects in the elections. More serious, 
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perhaps, are the consequences of the drought for industry. 
Hydro-electric supplies are being rationed, and, particularly 
in Oslo, consumers are hard hit by power cuts. But it is 
unlikely that rational Norwegians will put the blame on the 
authorities, especially as there has been a remarkable 
development of power resources since the war and electri- 
city consumption has more than doubled. 

A peculiarity in Norway is the publicity given to income- 
tax returns—anyone can find out, by going to the local tax 
office, what anyone else in the district is earning—and this 
year it has resulted in the publication’ of figures showing 
that in Oslo a number of businessmen, including some 
shipowners, are earning disappointingly little and- paying 
correspondingly little, if any, tax. Wage and salary earners; 
who cannot engage in tax evasion, are indignant, and 
Labour party tacticians hope that some votes will rebound 
in their direction, even though Conservative newspapers 
this week have given much space to explaining that the 
figures are misleading. 

The opposition parties have little of substance to offer 
electors in the face of Labour’s quite impressive national 
achievements. A party long in office will normally lose 
support, but this has not been the casé in Norway since 
the war. This is largely the result of the country’s long 
spell of prosperity and stability, and while it can be properly 
argued that this is not entirely the government’s achieve- 
ment, it does make the task of a divided. opposition 
extremely difficult. Only a serious crisis could make any 
substantial number of Sorweepianis change to a horse of a 
different party colour. 


The Petrov Report 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN CANBERRA 


T has taken the Australian Royal Commission on Espion- 
age more than sixteen months, during which it has 
examined I19 witnesses and issued a 483-page report, to 
reveal that there has been no effective Russian political 
espionage in Australia since 1948. 


While Dr Evatt continues his fulminations against the - 


inquiry, but apparently with receding enthusiasm, the man 
in the street has been somewhat taken aback by the moun- 
tain’s labours in bringing forth the mouse. The critics of 
the commission have probably been too insulting, and its 
sponsors too pious. Its report is still an interesting spy 
story, although not the kind that Hollywood would invent. 
It shows the MVD organisation as one which leaves no stone 
unturned—but blockheadedly turns up the most unprofitable 
stones. The story unfolded by the commission is frequently 
a sinister kind of farce ; for instance, Moscow chose, as the 
man to be asked for details of American “ economic, military 
and political penetration of Australia,” a person certain to 
be a mine of misinformation. 

The facts emerging, and their significance, can be briefly 
summarised. First, the inquiry indicated serious leakages 
of information from the Department of External Affairs up 
to 1948, but the Petrovs could not identify the informers, 
or the nature of the information ; the leakages happened 
before their time. Secondly, it showed convincingly that 
the Australian Security Intelligence Organisation, set up by 
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the late Labour Prime Minister, Mr Chifley, did destroy the 
ring of espionage contacts in the department. Thirdly, i: 
showed that if Petrov had not defected, and if the Labour 
Party had won the last Federal elections (as it nearly did) 
the Press Secretary to the Prime Minister of Australia woulc 
have been a man whom the Russians had “on the smai! 
hook.” (This is a suggestive phrase used by Mrs Petrov to 
describe the situation of a person who has compromised 
himself by performing some service, and may be considered 
vulnerable to ‘pressure and intimidation.) 


Woomera the Prize 


The fourth important aspect of the inquiry—and one tha: 


neither Britain nor Australia can underrate—is that the 


Petrovs had no knowledge of the operations of the GRU 
(military intelligence) in Australia. Petrov knew that 
Moscow had had no GRU representative in the Embassy 
for some time before his defection, but was sending a new 
GRU man to Australia. He knew that the real prize for 
Russian military espionage in Australia was the Woomera 
Long Range Weapons Establishment, but he did not know 
whether any penetration had been made there. He believed 
that an “ illegal apparatus ” of the GRU was still operating 
in Australia. Russia’s interest in the guided missile project 
remains a fascinating, perhaps a frightening, mystery. 
Finally—but this has nothing to do with the commission’s 
own inquiry—the commissioners reported that the Petrovs 
had been closely questioned on behalf of the counter- 


- intelligence organisations of other friendly countries, and 


had been able to give these countries information of great 
value. This is almost certainly the most important aspect of 
the Petrov affair. 


Petrov was a comparatively high-ranking MVD officer, 
who had worked in its Moscow headquarters, and as an 
MDV “resident” in other diplomatic missions before he 
went to Australia. His wife also was an officer of some 
standing in the organisation. Both must have been able to 
add to the information on MVD methods that was already 
in the hands of western security services. Both would pre- 
sumably know of its past operations in other countries, 
about which these countries would by now have been 
warned. And—a most important point—both must know a 
good many of the personalities in the MVD. The implica- 
tion is that a number of trained, experienced MVD workers 
will have lost much of their usefulness to the Russians 
because they can be identified by the Petrovs. Although 
such agents indulge in frequent changes of names (Petrov 
had changed his), it could well be imagined that, in future, 
photographs of new Russian diplomatic arrivals in friendly 
countries could be sent to Australia for possible identification 
by Petrov or his wife. 


“Document H” 


The political significance of the Petrov affair was grossly 
overrated by Dr Evatt as Opposition Leader, although 
no one could have known this in the beginning. There is 
no word of criticism of his activities as Minister for External 
Affairs at the time of the “serious leakages” from that 
department. The commissioners have also completely 
cleared his protégé, Dr John Burton, who was head of the 
department towards the end of that period, and Mr Allan 
Daiziell, who has been Dr Evatt’s private secretary for many 
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years. They found adversely against Mr Fergan O’Sullivan, 
his press secretary, who admitted authorship of “ Document 
H,” a scandalous report on Australian political journalists 
which went to Moscow by way of the Tass representative 
in Australia. But Mr O’Sullivan wrote the document before 
joining Dr Evatt’s staff ; and Dr Evatt is no more held 
responsible for Mr O’Sullivan’s private activities than his 
previous employers were. 

Dr Evatt’s frantic effort to establish the Petrov papers as 
fraudulent goes against all the weight of probability and 
coincidence; and has not made any headway with either the 
commissioners or the public. Probably the only real damage 
done to Dr Evatt by the Petrov affair was that which he 
inflicted on himself. Indirectly, however, there was some 
gain to the Menzies government in reviving the issue of 
Communism—one which it has exploited successfully in the 
past. 


New Chapter for Uganda 


HEN the Kabaka of Buganda returns to his capital 
of Mengo, near Kampala, in mid-October, nearly 
two years will have passed since his exile began. That is a 
considerable reduction on his first sentence, which was a life 
one ; but though his return will be triumphal, it will be to 
a transformed Buganda—and Uganda. Much of the trans- 
formation, admittedly, is on paper. But the Kabaka’s first 
act will be to sign the new agreement between Britain and 
Buganda formally making him the constitutional monarch 
which, in fact, he has been since his representatives swore 
in the new Buganda ministers six weeks ago. The rulers 
of other provinces in Uganda, such as Bunyoro, have already 
learned the lesson of the past two years and had themselves 
converted into constitutional monarchs. The Uganda 
central legislature has been reformed, and a new multi- 
racial ministry is in being, one minister being a Muganda, 
and a member of the Uganda National Congress at that. 
Thus most of the things on which a progressive adminis- 
tration had set its heart over two years ago, and which the 
Buganda dispute put in jeopardy, have come to pass. A 
reorganised, more closely knit Uganda is settling down to 
take practical lessons in the arts of self-government within 
the framework of what can become a viable modern state. 
There have, of course, been concessions on both sides. 
Britain has, at least tacitly, admitted that the exile of the 
Kabaka was an error and that the strength of Buganda 
tribal feeling was misunderstood. The Kabaka returns to 
an immensely strong personal position among his own 
people. The new agreement recognises, in effect, that there 
was something in his contention two years ago that the 
old treaty relationship put him in an impossible position 
between his own people and the British government. With 
4 ministry responsible tothe Lukiko has gone a closer defi- 
nition of the limited functions of the British Resident. The 
British have had to put in writing the promise that no steps 
will be taken to federate East Africa; and the Uganda 
legislature has passed (with eight opposing votes) the neces- 
sary legislation to continue the present shadowy “ federal ” 
link, the East African High Commission. 
Buganda has thus given up its separatism ; it remains to 
be seen whether it will come out of the mood of nationalist 
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self-absorption into which the crisis threw it. The new 
Buganda constitution will justify itself in the long run only 
if it acts as a bridge between deeply rooted tribal needs and 
feelings and a wider allegiance to the common good of the 
protectorate as a whole. This may happen, ironically 
enough, through the unexpected emergence of the Uganda 
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National Congress as the only effective party in the central 
legislature—a party of four Baganda and one Busoga tribes- 
men. The Lukiko declined to accept the recommendation 
that they should nominate members to the central legisla- 
ture, and proposed a complicated system of indirect clec- 
tions instead, almost as if to dissociate the “ Great Lukiko ” 
from the new-fangled protectorate parliament. In the elec- 


' tions which followed, the notabilities of Buganda concen- 


trated their interest on the elections to the Lukiko. They 
kept the Congress effectively out ; but they neglected the 
elections to the legislature, averring that no Muganda of any 
importance would prefer a seat in the legislature to one in 
the Lukiko. The Congress concentrated its efforts on the 
legislature and won four out of five seats. When the 
Governor promoted one of the successful candidates, Mr 
Kironde, to be a minister, a sudden change came over 
Baganda attitudes and there was a scramble for the vacant 
seat—and again a Congress man won it. 


Tempting Adulation 


Whether or not the Congress can be credited with the 
wisdom to see it, it is logical that in the long run the central 
legislature will overshadow the Lukiko—if, that is, Uganda’s 
new-won unity is to be maintained. This should give 
Congress members, as the representatives of Buganda, a 
new status in their own country, and one that would be 
further improved if they held their seats in the direct elec- 
tions which may be introduced in 1957. This prospect 
should encourage them to build a proper party organisation 
in place of the makeshifts which have existed hitherto, and 
develop a coherent policy—it can hardly be anything but 
nationalist and pan-Ugandan—in place of the opportunism 
which brought them into bad odour with the traditionalists 
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in Buganda, who now dominate the ministry and the Lukiko. 
They will fix their eyes on 1961, which is the earliest date 
at which Uganda’s constitution can be changed in the direc- 
tion of further responsible government. Their opportunity 
is to gain administrative and parliamentary experience ; 
their temptation will be to fritter their victory away in 
immature exhibitions of intransigence. 

In Buganda itself, the Kabaka will be faced with tempia- 
tions also ; it will not be easy, amid all the adulation, to 
maintain the detached position of a constitutional monarch. 
There seems evidence that the Kabaka will, however, try 
to do so, and that his sojourn abroad has given him a clearer 
perspective of the position of Buganda in African develop- 
ments. If he can pass this on, he can do his people, and 
East Africans as a whole, an invaluable service. He can 
certainly take warning from the recent retreat from politics 
of the Asantehene in the Gold Coast. His role could be 
the adaptation of tribal life to the needs of modern Africa. 

The administration will now be able to push forward with 
many projects for economic and social reform, which awaited 
the constitutional reorganisation of the protectorate—the 
development of the African public service, the replanning of 
Kampala, the plans for expanding African agriculture and 
trade, and the expediting of industrial development, which 
has received something of a setback from the withdrawal 
of the Monsanto company from the Tororo scheme. 
The thirty African members of the legislature, the three 
new African ministers and two parliamentary secretaries 
will find in this type of work plenty to exercise their 
administrative and political talents. 


Germany’s Atomic Plans 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT 


IR JOHN COCKCROFT is in North Rhine-Westphalia 
this weekend at the invitation of the Germans, a 
number of whom have recently visited Harwell. He will 
find a situation in the field of peaceful atomic energy which 
can be described in broad terms very simply. The Germans 
are at least ten years behind the British and Americans in 
practical work. They are still confused about the best way 
to catch up, but catch up they will, and the experimental 
work done in other countries has saved them much money. 
A number of research institutions, which have had to 
confine themselves largely to collecting documentary 
material from abroad, have been working on atomic energy, 
with the financial help of interested industries. But no 
practical experience could be gained because it was 
forbidden until Federal Germany regained its sovereignty 
in May this year. Peaceful activities are now allowed, while 
the production of atomic weapons is still barred. If the 
German army has such weapons in future, it will be from 
American stocks. Dr Adenauer’s government has been, 
and is now, loyally determined to do nothing that would 
rouse suspicion that the bans were being evaded. It is in 
fact criticised for being too cautious and dilatory by 
industrialists and Professor Heisenberg. As a sign of his 
displeasure, the famous physicist of the Max Planck 
Institute refused to go to the Geneva atomic energy con- 
ference with the German official delegation. 
At the Geneva gathering, the Germans were merely 
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onlookers. They were immensely impressed by the revela- 
tions of the progress that had been made in Britain, America 
and Russia in the practical application of atomic energy— 
not in the theories behind it, which their own physicists 
know all about. Since Geneva, there has been a new effort 
to speed up decisions on Germany’s own production plans. 


Munich and Karlsruhe 


Of all the problems which face the Germans, finance is 
not regarded as by any means the greatest. Even the 
French, it is noted, are prepared to spend the equivalent 
of one billion marks (or nearly as much as Britain’s 
£100 million) on their three-year programme, and 
Germans cannot and will not be more parsimonious than 
their competitors. This means that far more than the 
present government funds for “ special research ” will have 
to be found. For the first reactor, which will be built at 
Karlsruhe, much of the money is coming from industry, and 
this source is sure to provide a large proportion of the 
necessary capital in future. In return, the industrialists 
demand that the state should reduce its control over pro- 
duction to the bare minimum. There is little likelihood 
that atomic power will becomie a nationalised industry in 
Federal Germany, although the Bonn authorities have 
blessed the idea, and there is strong opposition to the 
French government’s proposal that a new and powerful 
supranational authority should take over the whole west 
European atomic industry. Inter-governmental agreements 
would be approved, particularly if the United States and 
Britain were to join them. On this matter, however, the 
different views have not yet been crystallised. 

Germany’s greatest need is seen to be lack of a young 
generation of technicians. A big gap has to be made good 
before Germany can compete with the rest of the atomic 
world. At present, there is still uncertainty about the right 
way to bridge it. Apart from an administrative tangle 
which is not yet sorted out, the question has still to be 
solved whether it is better to wait and profit by the experi- 
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ence of the Americans and British, or take the plunge by 
buying reactors now which may be out of date in a few 
years’ time. Here the urgent need for training young 
Germans will prove decisive. The present prospects are 
that an American low-powered research reactor of the 
“‘ swimming pool” type will be set up near Munich, using 
20 per cent enriched uranium supplied on lend-lease under 
the same kind of agreement as the United States has signed 
with 23 countries. It will probably be under Professor 
Heisenberg and will be a training-ground for students at 
Munich university. Industrial funds will buy it with the 
help of the Land of Bavaria. 

At Karlsruhe, another reactor will be erected by the 
Germans themselves—probably a low-powered, so-called 
“ Model T ” type, using either natural or slightly enriched 
uranium. In Professor Heisenberg’s view, the two 
reactors should both be at Munich for the sake of efficiency; 
but the government has chosen Karlsruhe, near the French 
frontier and the American military base, in order to still 
any fears which might have been aroused if it had been 
installed near a Russian-controlled area. In addition, the 
North Rhine-Westphalian government and industry will 
set up a small training reactor for the Ruhr. 

Though they are exploiting their fairly large uranium 
deposits in the Black Forest and Bavaria, the Germans are 
still dependent on imported fissionable material. Apart 
from good credit terms from the American firms, this fact 
inclines the Germans to purchase from the Americans 
rather than the British, But British help in training 
students would be very welcome to the Germans and would 
lead to collaboration which might later have great political 
as well as economic value. . 


Europe’s Dollar Bill 


URING the past year and a half a number of countries 
in Western Europe have taken steps to liberalise their 
dollar imports. Some countries—Finland, Norway, and 
Austria are examples—have done this simply by adminis- 
trative measures ; permission to import goods from the 
dollar area has been granted more freely. In others, such 
as Western Germany, the Netherlands and Sweden, formal 
dollar liberalisation measures have been announced from 
time to time. The “ free list” in these countries has gra- 
dually been expanded until something like 85-90 per cent of 
private imports from the dollar area (based on 1953 imports) 
has now been liberalised. The United Kingdom has 
followed a separate course of freeing from restrictions 
imports, of raw materials and crude foodstuffs from dollar 
sources ; about 50 per cent of private imports (1953 base) 
have been freed. 
It was only to be expected that these measures would 
result in an increase in imports from the dollar area ; but, 
as the Economic Commission for Europe (ECE) points out 


in its latest quarterly bulletin,* “the gap between dollar 


imports and dollar exports has grown very considerably.” 
Indeed, Western Europe’s dollar gap is now at a level of 


* 


3s. 


iy Economic Bulletin for Europe, Vol. 7, No. 2. HMSO, 
9d. 
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$200 million a month (calculated on a fob basis), and is thus 
twice as big as it was a year ago. The measures taken to 
liberalise dollar imports are not, of course, the only reason 
for this deterioration, but they have added substantially to 
the bill. 

Imports into Western Europe from the dollar area have 
increased generally, but the rate of increase is higher in 
those countries which have liberalised. In some cases, such 
as imports of cotton, coal, steel and scrap, and animal feed- 
ing stuffs into the United Kingdom, of oil-seeds, vegetable 
oils and fats into the Netherlands, the increase has been 
substantial. There have been only moderate increases in 
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machinery and chemicals. An important and rather dis- 
turbing trend is the switch which has taken place from 
non-dollar to dollar sources of supply for certain com- 
modities, notably nickel imported by Western Germany. 

The ECE bulletin points oft that a double purpose lay 
behind Western Europe’s dollar liberalisation. Firstly, 
imports might be cheapened and downward pressure 
exerted on European price levels. This, the commission’s 
secretariat considers, has been “ fairly effective” in prac- 
tice. The second aim was to bring pressure on the United 
States to adopt a more liberal import policy by setting a 
good example. The ECE is, perhaps, a shade too pessi- 
mistic in judging that it has failed in this respect. 

As to the future, the ECE rightly points out that increas- 
ing difficulties lie ahead. Up to the present, because of 
the scope of the liberalisation measures and the high level 
of demand for Western Europe’s products, “ dollar liberalisa- 
tion has so far represented not increased competition (for 
European industries), but—on the contrary—an improve- 
ment in their competitive position.” This could be drastic- 
ally altered in the event of a business recession in Europe. 
Furthermore, the scope for liberalising imports essential for 
production is now limited ; further moves are likely to 
involve imports of such things as luxury goods and cars. 
Liberalisation in these sectors, besides hitting European 
competitors hard, could have a considerable effect on the © 
structure of Western Europe’s imports. 

The ECE tends, therefore, to favour a cautious approach 
to further measures, especially in freeing imports of food- 
stuffs and raw materials. But there is no doubt that dollar 
liberalisation does have a valuable stimulating effect on 
European productivity. Rising production in Europe wi!! 
not only facilitate, but also necessitate, further advances 
along this road. 
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If so, why not let Catesbys Contracts do what’s 
necessary quickly and quietly now ! 
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As our customers know well, we do many things 
besides handling money. But the whole business of 
banking is founded on notes and coin, and it is still 
essential that cash should be available wherever it 
is needed. On an average working day our own 
cash reserve, spread throughout our more than 
2,000 branches, weighs about 2,200 tons, a reasonable 


enough figure ; for after all, money is our business. 


Barclays Bank Limited 
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— countries are being invited to the Inter- 
national Wheat Conference that opens in Geneva 
on October 26th to consider the renewal of the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement which expires on July 31st 
next year. All the forty-eight signatory countries of the 







be influential voices among the non-members. Britain, 
the world’s largest importer of wheat and the most 
notable absentee from the 1953-56 agreement, will be 
represented. Argentina, the largest non-member 
exporter, will probably be there ; Turkey, an emergent 
exporter, is almost certain to attend and Russia and 
other Soviet countries may rub shoulders with the West. 
The responsibilities of this conference are great. The 
international grain trade and the wheat agreement are 
stuck in a rut, and fresh thinking i is needed to get them 
out. 

Looking back, ‘itis. ; clear that the. expiring agreement 
was already out.of date.in April, 1953, before the signa- 
tures renewing. it for a second-term had dried. By then 
production of wheat in Europe and Asia had recovered 
from the ravages of war, and in some countries output 
comfortably exceeded the prewar average. In the 
four main. exporting countries—the United States, 
Canada, Argentina and Australia—production remained 
high and exports fell further ; as a result supplies avail- 
able for export and carry-over on August Ist, 1953 rose 
sharply by nearly 440 million bushels to a new record 
of 2,090 million. A year later the carry-over was higher 
still at 2,155 million bushels, and it rose again to 2,374 
million bushels on August Ist this year, despite poor 
crops in certain countries last season. 

The adjustment to conditions of plenty has still to 
be made. This year nature has again been bountiful. 
The American crop is now estimated at 916 million 
bushels, only 54 million bushels less than last year. 
Canada is harvesting another better-than-average crop 
—the fourth in five years—of about 500 million bushels, 
compared with the bad crop of 300 million last year. 
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Wheat in Plenty 


present agreement will no doubt attend, and there will © 


Europe’s harvests are as heavy as those of last season but 
of much better quality. India has enjoyed a record har- 
vest. It is early yet to be certain of Argentina and 
Australia, but Australia predicts a crop of 200 million 
bushels compared with 167 million last year. 


WHEAT SUPPLIES ON AUGUST IST, 1955 
(Million bushels) 












CAREY-GVEP: 2 cceesecs : 
Production ........ 916 167t 
Total supply ........ 1,936 262 
Less 
Domestic use* ..... 608 71 
PAROS oi 6 cwew edt | 26 79 
Available for export | 
and carry-over .... | 1,302 112 


a Year beginning July 1, 1955 
Aug. 1, 1955 
Dec. 1, 1954 


* for crop year 
+ beginning of crop year to July 32st, 1955. 
¢ 1954/55 crops 
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Surfeit, behind a front of stability, now seems to 
be the norm in wheat. Better strains and fertilisers 
increase the yields each year ; governments are reluctant 
to restrict production ; and neither production nor con- 
sumption show much response to lower prices. It must 
be asked, indeed, whether in such conditions a wheat 
agreement of the present type has much point. It can 
indeed assure to an importing country a minimum 
quantity of wheat at a maximum price. And since no 
importer can be certain that the “free” price will 
always remain below the agreed maximum price, the 
degree of contingent protection that such a ceiling offers 
may still seem worth having. 

But for exporters as a whole it is difficult to see much 
positive merit in the agreement. The assurance of a 
market for a maximum quantity of wheat at a minimum 
price was never worth much, and it would be worth 
even less if Argentina and other exporters were 
to come in. If the importers were called on under the 
present agreement to take up their quotas in full, the 
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exporters would sell more wheat because the importers 
would be forced to buy less from non-member coun- 
tries. But if all exporters were in the agreement there 
would be no such advantage: no one would sell 
more wheat because the quotas are always fixed well 
below the importers’ total annual requirements. Nor 
is the minimum price itself of any collective worth to 
exporters. All the exporters are single sellers in effect 
if not in name, and all have shown in face of towering 
surpluses that they can and will prevent a collapse in 
price. That, after all, was a prime reason for setting 


US cents per bushel 


IWA Maximum (for I. Northern) 
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* Less export subsidy 


up these state marketing systems. Prices used to col- 
lapse because thousands of farmers rushed to sell 
before they weakened further ; now a collapse could 
only result from a deliberate decision of one or several 
governments to sell regardless of the consequences. 
Why, then, do the exporters favour the agreement ? 
For Canada and Australia the reason is clear ; indi- 
vidually they feel that the obligation not to sell wheat 
at less than the minimum price, and the pressure of 
opinion in the meetings of the Wheat Council, 
helps to keep price competition from the United States 
within bounds. The bounds have admittedly been 
stretched pretty far. While the Canadian price never 
fell below 175 US cents a bushel compared with a 
minimum of 155 cents (basis No. 1 Northern, ex-Fort 
William) certain grades of American wheat have been 
sold at prices below the equivalent minimum, making 
fulf allowance for quality discounts. The United States 
itself has no direct need of the agreement. Indirectly, 
it may throw a cloak of respectability over the subsidy of 
wheat exports on a vast scale, and provide the American 
Administration with a plausible defence when Congress 
needles it to get rid of wheat at even lower prices. 
Can the world be satisfied with a wheat agreement 
that obtains the support of importers and exporters on 
such negative grounds ? To say this is not to attack 
the wheat agreement as such ; no agreement can be 
any better than the policies of member countries. The 
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real ground for criticism is of the policies and the waste 
of resources they sanction. It is not America alone that 
is to blame. In Europe wheat production is artificially 
encouraged by support prices that match and exceed 
the American support price, and restrictions on imports 
of wheat ensure that home production is fully con- 
sumed. Canada and Australia, for all their criticism of 
the United States, have so far seemed content to await 
acts of God to reduce the surplus. And the United 
States deserves a measure of praise for having cut wheat 
acreage in recent years by one-fifth to 55 million acres, 
and the support price by one-fifth to 1.81 cents a bushel 
(on the 1956 crop). 

Are there the makings of a fresh bargain here between 
exporters and importers ? In return for the assurance 
of supplies at a lower maximum price, would importers 
undertake gradually to restrict their own high-cost pro- 
duction and give the exporters a larger market ? Take 
the case of Britain. Last year 2.4 million tons of wheat 
were produced and sold in the free market at an average 
price of £22 a ton. That wheat cost the Exchequer 
another {10 a ton, for {24.2 million was paid out to 
farmers in deficiency payments, Suppose now that the 
exporters were prepared to conclude a new agreement, 
for five years, with a maximum price of say 180 cents 
a bushel. Britain then could not be asked to pay for 
No. 1 Northern more than it pays today, and with a 
realistic discount for quality it would be assured of 
supplies of soft wheat comparable to English at a cif 
price of not much more than £22 a ton. 

If home production could be discouraged to the 
extent of half a million tons Britain could obtain similar 
wheat abroad at no extra cost to the nation as consumer, 
while the nation as taxpayer would save £5 million. It is 
not a question of taking land out of production ; it can 
be put under coarse grains, for which there is a ready 
and expanding demand for animal feed. Britain has 
belatedly begun to recognise that a shift in emphasis 
from wheat to coarse grains is desirable, and farmers 
are being encouraged to sow less to wheat and more to 
barley and oats. Other European countries might well 
be prodded into a similar reduction in wheat output in 
return for a lower maximum price in the IWA. Con- 
versely, the prospect of a larger world market should 
encourage the exporting countries to reduce their own 
acreage. 

Specific obligations to reduce wheat acreage or out- 
put obviously could not be written into a new wheat 
agreement ; the American Congress, for one, would 
not tolerate such interference, and neither would other 
farmer-conscious governments. But solemn undertak- 
ings to work in that direction could be given, and the 
meetings of the Wheat Council might eventually have 
some effect as the Council of OEEC has shown in 
shaming members into good behaviour. The choice 
before the conference is simple: either the world will 
go on devoting too much of its resources to wheat pro- 
duction ; or an attempt can be made by means of 4 
new wheat agreement to bring some order into wheat. 
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Te wholesale programmes of tanker building that 
began in the world’s shipyards in 1950-51 are not 
yet over ; at the end of June there remained about 73 
million tons deadweight still to be delivered. But with 
launchings of the order of 4 million tons a year, those 
programmes are now within sight of completion—on 
the time scale that tanker operators and shipbuilders 
have to use—and during the last few weeks large-scale 
tanker ordering has been resumed. Since the beginning 
of July contracts have been announced for the building 
of some 24 million tons dw of new tankers—ordered by 
independent shipowners, some of them new to the busi- 
ness, as well as by oil companies. Thus P & O has 
entered the tanker trade with orders for 25 vessels 
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totalling more than 450,000 tons dw, and has this week 
been followed, on a much smaller scale, by William 
Cory and Sons. Last week Shell announced contracts 
for 34 large tankers, while Esso has added six of 36,000 
tons each to its building programme ; the new Shell 
programme is not yet complete, British Petroleum is 
expected to announce fresh orders soon, and other oil 
groups are also likely to order several “ super-tankers.” 
The programmes already on hand do not extend much 
beyond the early months of 1957 ; those now announced 
are for tankers to be delivered between 1958 and 1960. 


It is little more than a year since the rate of tanker 
launchings (which reached a peak of 4.7 million tons dw 
in 1954) was proving an embarrassment to the tanker 
market ; spot rates were still slipping steadily down- 
wards, with few signs of recovery from the slump 
that hit them in 1952, and time rates remained low. 
There were 4 million dw of tankers laid up in August, 
1954. The past year has seen a remarkable change. 
Today less than a million tons are laid up; about 
a million tons dw of tankers were scrapped during the 
year to June last, and perhaps 400,000 tons sold for con- 
version to dry cargo (mainly as bulk ore carriers). With 
the rate of launchings gradually declining, the world oil 
consumption rising faster than it did during the 
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More and More Tankers 


American recession, tanker rates enjoyed their usual 
seasonal rise last winter and since have been fairly 
steadily higher than a year before. 

With launchings past their peak and an increase in 


,scrapping and conversion, the net growth of the world 


tanker fleet has moderated this year. Today the world 
fleet of commercial tankers totals about 41 million tons 
dw. That is about 75 per cent more than at the end 


of 1945, and the fleet’s carrying capacity has probably 


increased more than that. During the same period 
oil consumption in the free world has roughly doubled. 
Tanker orders still outstanding and those newly 
announced promise a gross addition of about 10 
million tons to the world fleet by 1960. What net 
increase inf the world tanker fleet does this imply—and 
how does it compare with the demands that the oil 
industry can be expected to make on it ? 


* 


Today, about 2 million tons dw of the world’s tankers 
are 25 years old or more ; by 1960, about 3} million 
tons of the current fleet (assuming no scrapping) would 
have passed that age, and a further 2.7 million tons 
would be 20-25 years, becoming obsolescent and expen- 
sive to sail. Assuming that no further tankers are 
ordered, and that all tankers are scrapped at 25 years 
old, the net world fleet at the end of 1960 would be 
about 48 million tons. Neither assumption, of course, 
is valid. Further orders are likely, and could be 
delivered by 1960 ; and on the other hand any shortages 
of tanker tonnage that may arise prolong the life even 
of the oldest ships. 

Yet there is an upper limit to the extent to which 
the world fleet can be inflated by retaining obsolete 
tankers in service. A certain amount of wastage is 
inevitable through accident and stress of weather, and 
older tankers need longer periods out of service for 
repairs and maintenance. Moreover, at present, there 
are attractions in other trades that might persuade inde- 
pendent owners of tankers to take some of their vessels 
out of the oil trade before they reach this age—the 
demand for specialised ore tonnage, to which conversion 
is comparatively easy, is likely to remain high for a few 
years. In the same way an upper limit to the further 
orders that might further swell the fleet is set by ship- 
building capacity outside the United States. Substantial 
orders for dry-cargo tonnage for delivery before 1960 
have been placed since the last great wave of tanker 
ordering, and many of the yards capable of building 
big tankers must have their berths largely reserved over 
this building period. If deliveries of tankers between 
now and 1960 could be stepped up again to an average 
of 4 million tons over the whole period, and the scrap- 
ping of obsolescent tankers meanwhile limited to, say, 
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2 million tons, an upper limit for the size of the world 
fleet in that year would be about 60 million tons. But 
a fleet of that size would require the ordering and 
delivery of about 12 million tons more than have so far 
been ordered. 

The size of the world tanker fleet in 1960, then, 
might lie in the range between 48 and 60 million tons 
deadweight—according to the demands of the oil 
industry. That is a range of increase from about 3 per 
cent to about 8 per cent annually. How much does the 
oil industry expect its need for tankers to increase dur- 
ing the next five years—which is only once removed 
from the question how much it expects demand for 
petroleum products to increase ? 

Even in an industry where demand shows the con- 
tinuous increase that it does in oil, fluctuations can 
falsify the best guess ; but the oil industry, whose pro- 
duction, refining, and transport facilities take a long time 
to build, has to think forward. The Shell group, indeed, 
has recently committed itself to estimates of world oil 
demand over the next ten years, and more particularly 
over the next five. Naturally, it offers a range rather 
than a single figure, and a wide one. It suggests that 
demand for petroleum products outside the United 
States and the Soviet sphere of influence, which last 
year totalled about 250 million metric tons, may reach 
between double and treble that figure in ten years’ time. 
That means a rate of annual increase varying between 
6.5 per cent and 10.6 per cent over the decade. For 
the five-year period to 1960 its forecast is more specific. 


Shell holds that the average increase in petroleum 
demand in the free world outside the United States 
during the next few years might be 7.6 per cent yearly 
—though the possibility of exceptionally high exports 
of American coal might reduce this rate of increase for 
oil to 6.35 per cent yearly. 

How much more tanker tonnage is required for a 


given rate of increase in oil demand? There is no 
simple answer to that question, and even historical 
statistics may be misleading. Many other factors affect 
demand for tanker tonnage—the shifts in the pattern of 
world crude production, the construction of refining 
facilities in market areas, the speed and size of tankers, 
all of which have radically changed over the last 20 
years, have probably together been more important in 
determining tanker demand than the simple increase 
in demand for petroleum products. In certain postwar 
years, the amount of oil entering world trade has in- 
creased much more than total oil consumption. But 
the estimate of demand for petroleum products quoted 
above excludes the United States, where demand is not 
expected to increase to the same degree. It might be 
prudent to assume, therefore, that the increase in de- 
mand for total tonnage, over the next five years, may 
fall slightly below that increase in demand for oil. 

An annual increase of about 5 per cent in tanker 
tonnage up to 1960 might be considered desirable, 
thetefore, if demand for petroleum expands as Shell 
thinks it may. Applied to the current world fleet (which 
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of course includes nearly 7 million tons dw under the 
American flag), this would suggest that a world tanke: 
fleet of some 52 million tons might be required by the 
end of 1960. I would imply that from 2 million tons t. 
4 million tons more tankers may need to be ordered fo 
delivery within that period than in the lates 
programmes. 


That is one reading of an extremely murky crystal 
But it seems quite apparent that the new round of tanke: 
orders by the British-centred tanker groups could no: 
have been delayed much longer, if the industry’s most 
cautious hopes about demand are to materialise. And 
it is probably safe to conclude that further substantia! 
orders for tankers must be placed for delivery by the 
end of the fifties—which means ordering fairly soon. 
Moreover, it seems likely that the oil companies centred 
on this side of the Atlantic may need the major part of 
the extra tonnage—which should offer good chances to 
British shipyards. 


The cost of the tankers now on order—about 10 
million tons dw of them—is probably of the order of 
£700 million, if one takes current building costs in the 
United Kingdom, which are as reasonable as any. The 
further tonnage that may be required by 1960, on the 
conjectures above, is likely to raise this figure to perhaps 
£1,000 million or more. It is hardly surprising that 
the oil companies, which have massive investments in 
exploration, production, and refining to finance as well 
as tankers, should be inviting more independent ship- 
owners to enter the tanker trade and to share some of 


WHO OWNS THE FLEET 


Million tons deadweight 


UNITED KINGDOM KS SK... KRUKWW it 
UNITED STATES. KSSS6&Q3K.K;KRKWwW«iCidisdsi 
NORWAY... .. .. KS]. KS, {])M Gp} 
LIBERIA... .. .. ISS I WS FF 
PANAMA..... .. K CW] W(i&@CECEW@WCS 3: —= 
FRANCE... .. .. KM C6 !{){[{SSS 2:9 

TTBLY .. 

SWEDEN.. 


HOLLAND. .. Excluding government 
JAPAN reserve fleet 


OTHERS .. .. .. 4-6 


WORLD TOTAL: 
40-8 million tons 
deadweight 


this financial weight—with its rewards. Their own 
forward estimates, it may be added, do not postulate 
any significant falling off in demand for petroleum 
products when one looks beyond 1960 : it will be a 
long time before atomic energy begins to take much 
weight off oil, however rapidly it infringes on coal de- 
mand. And by the middle sixties, tanker owners are 
uncomfortably aware, they will be entering a period 
when the normal process of replacement begins to be 
accentuated, as the large numbers of tankers built dur- 


ing the war near the end of their economic working 
lives. ' 
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Business Notes 





Waiting and Guessing 


VENTS always cast their shadows before them in Throg- 
E morton Street. Three shadows slanted across the floor 
of the House this week. Next Tuesday the Chancellor and 
the Governor will speak to the City of London at the Lord 
Mayor’s Banquet ; the gold and dollar figures for Septem- 
ber will have been published ; and, conceivably, the terms 
of the conversion offer for the 3 per cent 1955 Serial Fund- 
img bonds—{524 million due for redemption on Novem- 
ber 14th—will have been announced. It is not in the 
nature of the Stock Exchange to see these shadows without 
guessing at the shapes that make them. One surmise, 
stronger than a guess, is that the Chancellor will soon 
announce cuts in expenditure. Another, far more 
hazardous, is that the conversion offer will be “ neutral.” 

Whether or not the events prove these guesses to be 
right, investors seem to have been willing to act upon 
them. Their assumptions would argue for a monetary policy 
that brings neither more nor less pressure. They would also 


Conversion 34% 


Funding 3% 
eT 


Bank Rote 


Conversion 2% 
1958/59 


GROSS REDEMPTION 
YIELDS 


1954 1955 





argue for no change in Bank rate—and, indeed, a conversion 
offer just around the corner would present a moral case for 
this view. On these lines of reasoning there is a short term 
case for the past week’s strength in the gilt-edged market. 
The smaller banks, industrial companies and other institu- 
tions seem to have been among the buyers of stocks which 
offer an adequate running yield and, of greater importance, 
@good premium on ultimate redemption. It must be 
assumed that the Government broker, still making room 
for a new stock, has been the ultimate source of supply. The 
market wore the appearance of “ grooming.” It is profitless 
\o argue that one particular structure of gilt-edged yields 


is right or wrong for the circumstances of today. But 
it is reasonable to think that such a distortion of yields as is 
illustrated in the accompanying chart argues that a readjust- 
ment is at work and is still unfinished. The concentration of 
buying upon the short to medium dated stocks, supports 
that view.- 

The P. & O. issue of £10 million of a § per cent deben- 
ture stock (1975-80) at 97 is out of the way, and the 
underwriters are left with 913 per cent of it. “ Failure” is 
the word to use but in a strictly limited sense. Private stock- 
holders did not take up the stock, but the issue was aimed 
primarily at the institutions, which were the principal sub- 
underwriters at a commission of 13 per cent. The stock 
opened at 1 discount. The sub-underwriting institutions 
which have the stock on their books are not out of pocket 
and are doubtless willing to hold. This further “ failure ” 
in the issue market implies that opportunities for making 


further substantial issues must be vanishing as underwriters 
become full up. 


The Shadow of Wall Street 


HILE domestic shadows dappled the gilt-edged 
market, industrial equities fell under the shadow 
of Wall Street. President Eisenhower’s illness hit the New 
York stock exchanges very hard. So much stock came on 
offer there on Monday that a market in some of the leading 
issues could not be immediately established. By the close 
on Monday 7,720,000 shares had been traded, the highest 
number for many years. Losses of up to $10 were 
common and the Dow Jones industrial average—an indi- 
cator which is now under heavy critical fire—had fallen 
31.89 points from the peak of 487.45 to 455.56. It is 
possible to describe this setback as an “ emotional reaction ” 
and to proclaim confidence in the buoyancy of the American 
economy in 1956. Indeed, these very points were quickly 
made, and when the President’s physicians issued more 
cheering reports on his health the market rallied, bringing 
the Dow Jones industrial average back to 472.61 by the 
close on Wednesday. But even such a sturdy rally cannot 
entirely dispel the nagging question: can Wall Street 
prices, particularly of the second line issues, remain at their 
present height ? 

Dollar stocks in London had to follow the lead of Wall 
Street, and in a small way London took some dollar stocks 
from New York on the fall. The wave of reaction also 
spread to bring down the price of those British equities 
which in the last few months have been favoured by 
American investors. Yet, despite a widening of the 
jobbers’ prices, some British investors were willing to buy 
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back such stocks at lower levels. For all that, the Financial 
Times ordinary share index dropped 3 points to 191.5 on 
Monday. The Australian import cuts and the week-end 
reports hinting at economies and even of increases in taxes 
in this country did nothing to encourage optimism. But 
the bargain hunters came back into the London market 
when Wall Street rallied and prices, notably of those stocks 
recently depressed by rights issues, hardened slightly. 
Electrical equipment issues, for instance, gained strength 
after Lord Citrine’s statement ; even motor stocks were 
not unduly depressed when the worst was learnt from 
Australia ; and a spot of bright relief was the prompt and 
heavy oversubscription of the Simon-Carves issue of 850,000 
5s. ordinary shares at 22s, 


Sterling Gaining Ground 


HE firm undertone of sterling persists. Throughout this 
week there has been a steady commercial demand for 
dollars, some of it seasonal, such as the tobacco payments, 
others more regular, such as the needs of the oil companies. 
But significantly this big commercial demand for dollars 
had little impact on the exchange rate which has shown a 
persistent tendency to recover. On balance there has been 
little change in the spot rate against the dollar, which has 
held last week’s improvement at around 2.783-%. European 
currencies, meanwhile, have all weakened against sterling, 
the movements being particularly marked in Swiss, French 
and Belgian francs and German marks. The short account 
in sterling has been reduced ; some market guesses now put 
it at no more than £70 million to £80 million as against 
a pre-Istanbul peak of around {100 million. The covering 
purchases of sterling have dominated the markets in Con- 
tinental currencies ; they also help to explain the resilience 
of sterling against the dollar. 

The improvement has been still more marked in forward 
sterling. The premium on three months’ dollars, which at the 
end of last week was 13-} cents, has narrowed to 17-7's cents. 
This also is an indication of covering operations reversing 
the bear sales that had been helping to widen the discount 
on forward sterling. Interest arbitrage, thanks to the im- 
provement in the forward market, could again draw short- 
term funds to London. The Treasury bill rate in New York 
this.week has been 2.1 per cent. The premium on the 
forward dollar rate now/represents 1.7 per cent. The total 
of 3.8 per cent is now less than the rate of just over 4 per 
cent on British Treasury bills. So far, however, there is 
little evidence of this small margin attracting foreign funds 
to London. 


The Squeeze Tightens 


HE clearing banks’ return for September—the make-up 
day was Wednesday of last week—will show that the 
credit squeeze is getting a firm grip upon their advances to 
the private section of the economy. When this issue of The 
Economist went to press, the month’s statements were avail- 
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able for each of the “ Big Seven” banks, and all of them 
showed a large decline in advances over the five-week period, 
A record decline had, indeed, been expected, because no 
less than £120 million had been paid up during the period 
in calls on the Gas and Electricity loans and, after providing 
for the current requirements of these massive public 
spenders, the greater part of this sum will have been used 
to reduce their bank loans—though not all of it will have 
reached the clearing banks. It is now evident that the 
advances of those banks will show an important decline over 
and above the big movement caused by these special 
repayments. 

The seven banks whose figures are available show an 
aggregate decline of £121 million, which suggests that the 
reduction of advances by the clearing banks as a whole was 
probably in the region of £130 million, easily the biggest 
ever experienced in a monthly period. This implies that the 
advances of borrowers other than the gas and electricity 
industries probably declined during the five weeks by £30- 
£35 million, a perceptibly faster rate of decline than that 
indicated by the August return. The reduction of these 
advances since the end of June must be around £65 to 
£80 million, and the greater part of that contraction almost 
certainly reflects steps taken by the banks before the Chan- 
cellor’s “ directive” was added to the pressure upon liquidity 
in compelling restraint in lending policies. “The full force of 
the twofold pressure has not yet been felt. Meanwhile, the 
big repayments of utilities’ advances out of public issues 
mainly taken up by the “departments ” have substantially 
improved liquidity ratios because the authorities have had 
to increase their borrowings on Treasury bills in order to 
finance the calls. 


Costs Outstrip Production 


OLIDAYS make the production indices in July and 
August notoriously fallible signs of what is really 
happening to output; but, so far as they go, the latest 
figures suggest that industry, after recovering from the 
effects of the dock and rail strikes, is once again producing 
about 5 per cent more than it was a year ago. The provi- 
sional index of 121 for July (1948=100), was not quite 
33 per cent above July, 1954, and the figure forecast for 
August, 118-119, is about 5 per cent higher than a year 
before. 

Statistical indications about the costs of this output are 
tending to confirm the warnings that businessmen—for 
example, Sir Harry Railing of the General Electric Com- 
pany last week—have been voicing about Britain’s power 
to compete in the export market. The Treasury recorded 
this week that in the first seven months of 1955 increases 
granted in wage rates amounted to about £218 million 
a year on the yearly wage bill, much more than the rise 
during the whole of 1954 or 1953; and earnings figures 
for April, published this week, show an increase of more 
than 9 per cent over April 1954, as compared with a rise 
of only 6 per cent during the previous twelve months. In 
August the index of basic materials prices was about 9 pet 
cent higher than a year before. Output, clearly, is not 
matching increases such as these ; so home costs per unit 
of output have gone on rising. 
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world’s most modern chipboard 


factory to make new God Gabel 
weurec 


REGO. 


WEYROC Man-made Timber was introduced by The Airscrew « THE WEYROC STORY 
Company & Jicwood Limited in 1947 and has been made for 8 years from 
; wood chips (waste from timber-mills) at Weybridge in Surrey. In this time 
: Weyroc has completely established itself alongside the traditional forms 
] of timber. New ‘Gold Label’ Weyroc carries the story a stage further. 
The opening of the new £400,000 factory at Annan—the first of its kind 


t in Britain—has local, national and international importance. Almost fully 
> automatic, this plant not only provides new employment for the 
) district concerned and a productive outlet for waste Scottish Timbers, but 
helps save Britain importing expensive ‘ dollar’ timber. 
t Si ; : cd ‘ 70 MILLION 
. ince the introduction of Weyroc over 70 million sq. ft. of it SQUARE FEET 
have been sold and employed in building schemes of all kinds. The 
y housing drive has been substantially assisted: more and more ” 
df natural timber has been released for main structural requirements. And, . 
e because of its uniform quality and large size, Weyroc has given rise to new 7 
5 labour-saving and money-saving techniques in many industries. e 
y Now, with the opening of the Annan factory and the production of e 
d ‘Gold Label’ Weyroc, there are many new and varied industrial e 
possibilities for this high-precision board. e 
8 
The full range of Weyroc boards, now in production at: Weybridge and Annan, includes : 4 
Blue Label Weyroc (45 Ibs. density) Plain, Plastic-surfaced and ® 
veneered in }” and 3” thicknesses. e 
Gold Label Weyroc (35 Ibs. density) Plain in 3” and 2” thicknesses. % 
Weydec and Hardec—balanced boards with decorative plastic surfaces. ® 
* 
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on ‘Till e The ‘leafy boughs’ of Scottish forests are once more being put to i 
- good use. ‘Thinnings’ (timber up to the thickness of a man’s arm) have until now, 
Ise 7 © — been wasted. But, with the opening of the Company’s new factory at 
res Birnam Wood @ Annan, this waste material will be turned into an improved form of Weyroc Man-made Timbez, 
ore @ to be known as Weyroc Gold Label. The improvements gained by using forest 
; docome @ _ thinnings as the source of raw material in this, the most modern chipboard 
Ise e@ factory in the world, are substantial and of particular importance both to the Building 
In * to Dunsinane? @ and Furniture trades. 
per e A board with precise characteristics and more precise dimensions, 
not MACBETH ACT y e@ Gold Label Weyroc possesses these advantages : 
: e higher strength characteristics - precision - easier working 
nt @ perfect surface for veneering of highest quality 
* 


THE AIRSCREW COMPANY & JICWOOD LIMITED - WEYBRIDGE - SURREY -; Telephone: Weybridge 1600 
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Vast new wealth tapped by Turkey 


This was an Eastern gold-rush—after 

chrome ore. For years, vast deposits lay in 

out-of-the-way places in Turkey virtually 

untapped. Except along the coast, no one 

could afford to exploit it. High transport 7 en A 3 

costs left little profit. But in 1950, with the h 7 , Se hy Sie § Rte GPR. : 


a} 


start of the Korean War, the price of chrome eg : eae me Se Me 


in world markets soared. Turkey launched 
out on a big programme to develop her 
chrome mines. Old mines were modernised, 


new mines were opened up. Compressed air 
contributed to the success of this pro- 
gramme. Since 1951, Atlas Copco have 
supplied large quantities of rock drills, 
compressors and other equipment to the 
mines. From that year, output has doubled. 
Today, Turkey is the world’s largest ex- 
porter of metallurgical grade chrome ore— 
the key product in the makirig of stainless 
steel. 


en themselves 


Compressed air is versatile. Atlas Copco provide the 
means for all its many applications, from helping to 
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revolutionise Turkey’s chrome-mining economy to 
providing hotels with pneumatic door openers. Like 


those shown in the illustration, these doors open 
automatically when someone breaks the beam of the 
‘magic-eye’ device. They are now being used exten- 
sively in hotels, hospitals, offices and banks. 


£Pr==F 


Atlas Copco puts compressed air 
to work for the world 


Atlas Copco compressed air equipment is manufactured or sold and Oslo; TURKEY: Atlas Copco Ticaret ve Sanayi. T.A.S. P.O. Box 490- 
serviced in 48 countries throughout the world by The Atlas Copco Galata, Istanbul; SOUTH AFRICA: Delfos (Pty.) Ltd., P.O. Box 504, 
Group, which includes :-— Benoni, Transvaal; CANADA: Canadian Copco Ltd.,Montreal, A.M.F:, 
UNITED KINGDOM: The Atlas Diesel Co. Ltd., Beresford Avenue, P.Q.; U.s.A.: Copco Pacific, Ltd., 930, Brittan Avenue, San Carlos, 
Wembley, Middlesex; sweDEN: SvenskaTryckluftABAtlas,Stockholm California; Copco Eastern, Ltd., P.O. Box 2568, Paterson 2, N.J.; 
I; FRANCE: Atlas Polar S.A., 29, Rue Marbeuf, Paris 8e; HOLLAND: AUSTRALIA: Australian Atlas Company Pty. Ltd., P.O. Box 54, 
N.V. Holland-Atlas, P.O. Box 6056, Rotterdam; 1TALY:S.A.M.P.A., Auburn, N.S.W.; NEW ZEALAND: Mtlas Copco (N.Z.) Ltd. 
Viale Marche 15, Milan; Norway: A/S Atlas Diesel, Postboks 94, | Huddart Parker Building, Wellington, C.1. 
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Engineering Gets the Labour 


NGINEERING—the “ metal-using industries ””»—has acted 
k as the mainspring driving production upward in 
Britain this year. In the first half of the year output in this 
heterogeneous industrial group was about 12 per cent higher 
than in the first half of 1954, as compared with the rise of 
about 6 per cent for industrial production in general. The 
metal consumer goods—primarily motor vehicles—have led 
the advance ; in the first seven months of the year car output 
was 16 per cent up. These particular sections of engineer- 
ing are among the heaviest users of sheet steel, and have 
been responsible for the large imports of sheet that have 
become necessary. 

These industries have achieved marked increases in pro- 
ductivity, both through utilising their equipment to the full 
and from improving capital equipment ; but a significant 
part of the increase in engineering output has come from 
extra hands. They have obtained a lion’s share of the 
increase in the manufacturing labour force. The total 
British working population is now only slightly higher than 
it was a year ago, by 


about 50,000; and THE METAL USING  % of 
some $50,000, oF | 4999, LABOUR FORCE S 
about 25 per cent, 


Thousands 


higher than in mid- 
1953. Manufacturing 
employment in July 
was about 233,000 
higher than a_ year 
ago, some 24 per cent 
up, and about 53 per 
cent higher than two 
years ago. But the . 
much smaller labour 
force in the metal- 
using industries in 
July was fully 200,000 
higher than in July, 
1954—a rise of more than § per cent—and about 12 per 
cent higher than in the middle of 1953. One at least 
of the consequences that many people have always feared 
from brimful employment—that there would be insufficient 
labour mobility, and that people would not be prepared to 
go and work in the industries for which demand was highest 
—does not seem to have materialised in practice. 





Mild Curb on Electricity 


NVESTMENT in electricity distribution—the mains and 
Nt equipment through which Area Boards sell to consumers 
the power that they buy from the grid—is being cut by 
Io per cent this year ; and “ non-operational ” investment 
—in, say, offices and canteens—may also be pruned. But, 
said Lord Citrine this week, the Government recognises 
the paramount need to affect the generating plant pro- 
grammes as little as possible: and investment in generation 
and transmission, which last year accounted for about 


59 


£125 million of the £203 million that the industry spent 
on capital account, will presumably escape the credit 
squeeze. In its current operations, the Central Electricity 
Authority is pressing area boards to reduce their hire pur- 
chase sales, by refusing extensions of working capital for 
this purpose (which now stands at about £25 million), by 
increasing the rate of interest it charges from 6 to 7 per 
cent, and by stopping “ promotional ” selling of electrical 
appliances. 

The authority’s sweeping plans for new power stations, 
therefore, appear inviolate. During the six years 1955 to 
1960, it intends to increase generating capacity by more 
than 45 per cent—from about 184 million kilowatts to 
about 26,650,000 kW at the end of 1960. Nearly 2 million 
kW of old plant will be shut down during these years— 
“because it will no longer be usable or because it must 
be removed to make way for more efficient plant ”’—so 
the gross addition will be about 103 million kW over the 
six years. The industry’s capital programme from 1953 to 
1960, as Originally set out, was calculated to cost some 
£1,450 million; two years of that programme have 
gone by but the CEA now looks forward one year farther, 
so the cost of the programme about which it is now talking 
might be of the order of £1,250 million. That does not 
include the £300 million that is to be spent upon building 
the 12 nuclear stations that it is hoped to complete by 1965. 
Lord Citrine revealed that the Authority is now considering 
various sites for the earliest of these—on the Severn Estuary 
and the Essex coast. These regions have been indicated 
by the particular characteristics that have so far been 
identified for nuclear electricity stations. They are best put 
where normal fuels are expensive; near areas of *heavy 
demand ; and where they can get even more cooling water 
than coal-fired power stations of the same output would 
need. 


Thermometer Pickings 


HE twelve months that ended in March this year. were 

profitably cold ones for the electricity supply industry. 
They enabled the British (now Central) Electricity Authority 
to achieve a surplus of some £18.8 million after paying 
£35.6 million in interest, and therefore to salt away {10.5 
million to a special reserve to supplement the £54.1 million 
that it provided for normal depreciation of its fixed assets 
at historical cost. The industry sold nearly 12 per cent 
more units than the year before (though its calculations of 
“effective working days at normal temperatures” would 
suggest that the “real” rate of growth of demand during 
the year was only about 6-7 per cent); and for that reason 
it actually made fuller use of its generating plant than the 
year before. Its load factor—which compares the amount 
of power supplied with the actual installed capacity of the 
generating system—went up, from 43.9 per cent in 1953-54 
to 45.2 per cent in 1954-55. , 

That improvement—a more effective use of its capital 
equipment—seems, however, to have been exceptional. 
Since 1951-52, the load factor of the generating system has 
been declining—along with the decline in “ plant shortage.” 
Barring unusually cold years like last year, it seems likely to 
continue to decline, as CEA continues to bring in huge 


60 
additions to its generating capacity. The increase of more 
than 60 per cent in capacity that is planned between 1953 
and 1960, for example, was expected to be accompanied 
by an increase of only about 50 per cent in the sales cf 
electricity. The authority would justify this decline in the 
effective utilisation of its generating equipment by the need 
to build up a reserve of capacity over and above likely 
demand, which it considers essential but during the postwar 
years simply has not possessed. But this decline in the 
effective use made of highly expensive equipment has to 
be borne in mind in considering the advances in technical 
efficiency, and in labour productivity, that the new and 
bigger stations bring. 

Lord Citrine mentioned that he would be discussing 
with area boards this month the possibility of financing a 
greater amount of the industry’s investment from internal 
resources than before, and did not conceal that this inten- 
tion implied higher prices for power. During the current 
year, however, he thought the industry “ will find it impos- 
sible to provide ” this increased amount. The area boards 
immediately recover about half of: the increased cost of a 
rise in coal prices, because many industrial consumers have 
coal clauses in their contracts, but the increases they made 
this summer in tariffs for domestic and commercial con- 
sumers have not taken effect until this month. And this 
summer the temperature has swung against the industry. It 
would need a very cold winter to give it a surplus in the 
class of last year. 


Australia’s New Import Cuts 


long-awaited import cuts, 


ETAILS of Australia’s 
D announced this week only a few hours before they 
became effective today, have produced the inevitable re- 
action of pained shock among the British industries that 
are primarily affected. The guess is that they will cut British 
exports to Australia by £30 million in a full year, equal 


to 10 per cent. Mr Menzies, outlining the govern- 
meut’s policy on Tuesday, showed that the intended reduc- 
tion in Australia’s import bill of £A8o million was designed 
to bring the Commonwealth’s trade account into balance 
by the middle of next year. Only on that condition could 
the threat of depreciation of the Australian pound—which 
the Prime Minister categorically repudiated—be averted. 
Ancillary measures aimed at reducing the pressure of 
internal demand include a reduction in capital works pro- 
grammes, and the promise of a pegged increase and stiffer 
repayment terms by the hire purchase houses to curb the 
violent expansion of consumer credit. Hire purchase 
absorbed £A50 million more to reach a total of {A200 
million last year, sucking funds out of the market at 
increasingly high rates. a 

Given the limited instrumentalities in credit control that 
lic in the Commonwealth authorities’ hands, this further 
resort to physical controls has to be accepted with resigna- 
tion. Details of the import cuts show that dollar imports, 


which were untouched last April, are to be subject to a~ 


general reduction of one-eighth. Essential imports in 
Category A, of which machinery is typical, have since April 
Ist been restricted to 85 per cent of the 1950-51 base year 
quotas ; these are now to be reduced by one-eighth, with 
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a list of exceptions which will carry a 73 per cent cut. 
Category B goods, including assembled cars, whisky, 
piece goods and a wide range of consumers’ durables, ha. 
been on a 40 per cent quota since April; they will 
further reduced by one quarter. Two classes of particu:.r 
interest to British exporters will suffer a less severe cut 
one-eighth — textiles for making-up and complet.’ 
knocked-down cars. Several leading British car mar : 
facturers have in recent years invested considerable sums : 
new assembly plants in the Commonwealth and will th 
escape the worst blow. But they do not pretend that A , 


‘tralia’s cuts (and New Zealand’s too, which will reduce ne: 


year’s import licences by one-third) will be palatable. ©: 
the bulk of the industry’s exports to Australia—cu-s, 
assembled and unassembled, and unassembled commer, 3] 
chassis—the cuts in a full year might amount to rough y 
£4 million out of, say, £24 million. These two marke:s 
together have been absorbing a quarter of the industr»’s 
overseas sales ; competition in other markets, Europe a” 

North America in particular, has become increasing!; 
tough ; costs are rising and would rise faster still if output 
declined even fractionally or new capacity could not be fu! 
employed as it comes in; and at home there is the we! 
advertised threat (which may or may not come to pass) of 
an increase in purchase tax as part of Mr Butler’s further 
measures. . 

Lancashire and the Potteries have joined in the chorus 
of regret about these latest cuts. The note of regret 
was not absent, indeed, from Mr Menzies’ speech on Tues- 
day, when he conceded in almost apologetic tones that his 
policies “ would-normally appear to be restrictive.” He 
looked for the stimulation of export income to avoid a 
chronic condition of unbalance in the Australian economy. 
Meanwhile the economic effects of Australia’s attempts to 
do so much in so short a time are raising still further its 
internal costs—and these are already too high. 


Mixed Progress in Cotton Futures 


HIS week the Liverpool Cotton Exchange resumed 
futures trading in Egyptian cotton for the first time 
since 1941, and simultaneously the Alexandria market, after 
being closed for three years, resumed trading in a similar 
long staple contract and in a medium staple contract also. 
It was not to be expected that an active market in Egyptian 
cotton could be quickly established ; but as it happened 
trading was perfunctory, prices nominal and much below 


‘¢ Motor Business ” 


The September issue of this quarterly research bulletin for 
the motor and allied industries includes : 


An Assessment of German Competition 
The Smal! Car in Europe 
_ Prospect: for buses and coaches 


The bulletin is fully illustrated with charts. For full particu- 
ars o this service apply to :— 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT, 
22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London S.W.1 
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parity with Alexandria. The main reason is that it has heen 
impossible to establish a trading link between the two 
markets. The commissions and margins to be paid in 
Alexandria, and remittances from there, have still not been 
settled ; and at the last minute the Egyptian authorities 


announced that Egyptian nationals would not be allowed 


to take up cotton against a maturing futures contract in 
Liverpool. The confusion will no doubt be cleared up soon. 

It is typical of the trials of those who are valiantly trying 
to re-establish the Liverpool market that they should be 
obliged, while taking one hesitant step forward in Egyptian 
cotton, to take a step backward elsewhere. Business in the 
American contract, which has long languished under the 
uncertainties of American policy, has received a further 
set-back from the announcement of the grade and staple 
of cotton that the American administration will offer at 
“ competitive ” prices from January 1st. This special dis- 
posal of 1 million bales—out of a stock of 8 million—is 
all that came out of the protracted wrangle over surplus 
disposal this summer. But, as traders here had feared, the 
cotton to be offered will include grades and staples that 
are tenderable against both the existing 15/16th inch staple 
contract, and against the new I-inch staple contract. It 
remains to be seen what bids the American authorities will 
regard as “ competitive,” but traders are not inclined to be 
conservative. In consequence, the price of March/April 
and more distant futures has falleri to a still larger discount, 
and is at present even below the price of comparable months 
in the New York market, disregarding the cost of shipment 
to Liverpool. 


Egyptian Exchange Adjustments 


HE reopening of the Alexandria futures market and the 
T resumption of straddling operations in cotton between 
Alexandria and Liverpool have involved further adjustment 
in the Egyptian foreign exchange arrangements, which have 
been full of hideous intricacies. The spring cleaning has 
involved : 

1. The abolition of the “dollar entitlement” scheme. 
2. The suspension of cotton exports under “B” accounts. 


3. The provision of facilities for dealing in forward 
sterling. 


The “sterling entitlement” scheme which allowed 
Egyptian exporters to sell a proportion of their sterling 
earnings at a premium, thus raising the cost of sterling 
imports into Egypt, acting as a measure of discrimination 
against British trade, was abandoned at the beginning of 
September as part of the Anglo-Egyptian financial agree- 
ment. The “ Deutschemark entitlement ” scheme was aiso 
dropped at that time. The “ dollar entitlement” scheme 
was, however, left intact. : 

That dollar scheme was dropped on Tuesday to facilitate 
the reopening of futures trading in Egyptian cotton. Had 
“entitlement dollars” continued to be available at a pre- 
mium, they could have been converted into transferable 
sterling and there would have been a double set of cotton 
futures prices, one based on official sterling and the other 
on the unofficial “ entitlement dollar” rate. The suspen- 
sion of cotton exports under “B” accounts the same day 
was made for the same reason. These accounts are credited 
with Egyptian pounds paid out for certain imports into 
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Egypt and held for the credit of the central banks of 
Switzerland, Belgium and the Netherlands. “B” account 
Egyptian pounds have been offered in continental markets, 
mainly Zurich, at discounts roughly corresponding to the 
premiums on entitlement sterling and dollars. They could 
thus have been used by the three countries in question to 
buy Egyptian cotton at discount. 

The resumption of futures trading in Egyptian cotton 
should create a demand for forward exchange facilities in 
Egyptian pounds. If the demand arises from Liverpool or 
elsewhere facilities will be available. The National Bank of 
Egypt is prepared to deal in forward exchange on a basis 
of 2 per cent per annum either side of the spot sate, 
though there is not yet agreement on the commission that 
the commercial banks will. charge for such transactions. 


Building Societies’ New Front 


ITH the announcement of the Abbey National 
Building Society’s 54 per cent mortgage charge to 
existing borrowers the adjustment to tighter money by the 
building societies seems almost complete. The normal in 
the new set-up may be taken as the rates now fixed by the 
Abbey National and the Woolwich Equitable societies—5} 
per cent charged to both old and new borrowers and 3 per 
cent net paid on shares. There is a deviation at the cheap 
end to § per cent to be charged and 2} per cent paid by 
the Halifax and at the dearer end to 3 per cent paid on 
shares and 5} per cent charged to old borrowers, but 54 
per cent charged to new~borrowers by the Co-operative 
Building Society and a few others. There is thus no 
uniformity even among the big societies, but the rates are 
not out of line with the new charge of 5} per cent that the 
local authorities will be obliged to make for mortgages. 
Nor are they uncommercial in the sense of failing to make 
both ends meet with a reasonable margin for reserves. 
Most building societies consider that allowing for the 
increased tax burden on a higher interest rate the 2} per 
cent margin between 3 per cent paid and 5} per cent 
charged leaves about as much elbow room as the 2 per cent 
margin (between 2} per cent paid and 4} per cent charged) 
that existed before rates moved up. 

Aggregate figures for the inflow of money since the 
societies increased their rates are not yet available, but 
individually the societies express themselves well pleased. 
A rush of money into the societies followed the increase in 
the interest paid on shares. The Co-operative for example 
experienced a record inflow of money in August and 
expects September to have beaten that record. There is 
also at present an undiminished demand for mortgages at 
the higher rate. Some societies, but not all, can now supply 
all the customers they wish to accept. That may explain 
why the Co-operative society (which in any event wished 
te curtail lending until it had restored its liquidity ratio) 
can charge 53 per cent on new mortgages while others 
charge less ; its funds are still—though not so drastically 
—on ration. It would be natural to expect that if the inflow 
of money remains high lending rates may become more 
competitive between society and society towards the end of 
the year, but that depends on the way money rates move 
in the next few months. 


Brazil’s Exchange Reform 


ONFUSION still exists in Britain about the working of 
C the joint payments arrangements between Brazil on 
one side and Britain, Germany and the Netherlands on 
the other. The old system of bilateral trade and payments 
agreements has been replaced by a multilateral one. Buyers 
from Brazil in all three countries can now enter the free 
market for Germany’s “clearing dollars” (old cruzeiro 
balances), and take equal advantage of the discount below 
the official rate—which has now, however, all but dis- 
appeared. Furthermore purchases by Brazil from the 
sterling area, Germany and the Netherlands are being 
financed from a single pool of sterling, deutschemarks and 
guilders, sold at the regular Brazilian auctions of import 
exchange in one unit. The size of the Brazilian market 
open to exporters in the three currency areas accordingly 
fluctuates not with Brazil’s holdings of a single currency 
but with its holdings of the three currencies together, which 
tend to be more stable. 

A handicap to British exporters, who suffered from 
Brazil’s acute shortage of available sterling, is thus removed. 
That shortage was due in part to the inadequacy of Brazil’s 
sterling earnings, intensified by the diversion of exports to 
Britain through Germany, whose importers could sell the 
cruzeiros in the free market. It arose also from Brazil’s 
commitment to repay at least £6 million a year from the 
arrears of commercial debts incurred in 1952 and earlier, 
and from Brazil’s determination to allot up to £15 million 
a year for purchases of sterling oil. 

Under the multilateral arrangements, Brazil will continue 
to pay £6 million a year off the commercial debt, though 
the escalator clause providing for a higher payment in years 
in which Brazil’s sterling earnings exceeded £35 million 
(which has never happened) has had to be revoked. At 
the same time, it has been decided to abolish the ceiling 
on imports of sterling oil—which, like all other commodi- 
ties, is now paid for from the pool of three currencies. If 
Brazil now spends more on oil, it will not automatically 
be forced to cut down other sterling purchases—only pur- 
chases from the three “ Hague Club” countries together. 
The new arrangements unquestionably work in Britain’s 
favour, and it is good news that the task of extending these 
liberal arrangements to other European currencies has 
begun. Belgium has opened preliminary negotiations with 
Brazil on the ending of the existing bilateral arrangements. 
In conjunction with the news that Brazil is about to make 
its belated reform of its export exchange rates, these 
arrangements offer the hope that Anglo-Brazilian trade may 
at last be lifted from the morass into which it had sunk in 
the past three years. 


Remittances from Pakistan 


F” the investor in sterling tea companies and other 
sterling ventures in Pakistan Sir Percival Griffiths has 
this week brought moderately good news on his return 
from the mission he undertook immediately after the 
Pakistan rupee was devalued on July 31st from its unrealis- 
tic level of 2s. 2d. to 1s. 6d. He was specifically concerned 
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with two problems that arose from devaluation: Wou!d 
remittances from Pakistan to this country in future be 
more easily and quickly made ? And would the tea com- 
panies, whose liquid assets in Pakistan had lost value in 
terms of sterling following the devaluation of the rupee, 
rank for a rebate of Pakistan’s tax ? In 1949, when Pakistan 
did not follow the devaluation of the pound, a tax claim 
was made on the appreciation of these assets. 

Sir Percival returns without an answer to the second 
question. It is for the courts to decide whether any tax 
rebate would be due to the companies, and it is relevent 
that some of the tax claims filed in 1949 are still sub judice. 
An early answer can hardly be expected. The answer to 
the first question is, however, reassuring. Arrears of remit- 
tances from the tea companies’ 1953 profits have already 
been permitted. There is an understanding that remittances 
from the 1954 profits will be allowed without delay as 
accounts are presented. And it remains for company 
managements to decide how much of their year’s profits 
they will remit, though they must not try to transfer more 
than their relevant earnings ; “ relevant ” must mean profits 
before making any provision against the fall in the sterling 
value of cash assets in Pakistan, for the tax question is not 
yet cleared and in any event the Pakistan rupee was 
devalued in 1955, not in 1954. Companies that have 
declared dividends subject to remittance will be able to 
pay them and though they will cost more rupees than were 
budgeted when they were declared, the 1954 results in 
general were good enough to stand the exchange difference. 
Bank advances in this country dating from the disastrous 
crop year 1952 are being immediately cleared. The short- 
term outlook for shareholders is thus better. 

The further outlook contains the usual uncertainties. 
Will the Pakistan rupee be indefinitely maintained at parity 
with the Indian rupee ? The black market in Pakistan 
rupees in India still deals on the basis of about 95 Pakistan 
rupees to 100 Indian. Before the devalution of the Pakistan 
currency the rate was about 80 to 100. The Pakistan rupee 
has thus gained strength in India but not to parity. It was 
probably oversold just before devaluation, as currencies 
about to be devalued nearly always are, but the existence 
of even a small discount in India at this moment leaves 
the question of its ultimate strength unanswered. 


Petrol Prices Straggle Up 


T took three days for the Esso Petroleum Company to 
I come into line with the penny-a-gallon increase in the 
price of premium motor spirit announced at the beginning 
of this week by Shell-Mex and BP ; in the meantime Regent. 
National Benzole and the Vacuum group had joined the 
file, raising their prices to 4s. 7d. a gallon. Esso was already 
selling its highest grade, Esso Extra, at 4s. 7d. a gallon 
and this is now up to 4s. 8d. ; it put a halfpenny a gallon 
on the price of the “ mixture” grade between this and its 
standard grade, but, like the other companies, did not raise 
the price of its standard grade. This departure from cox- 
certed action upon petrol prices—or at least this lag—is 
unusual, though in other recent changes, for example in fuel 
oil prices, it has taken some days for Esso to come into fire. 

Shell-Mex and BP, which initiated the increase, put ‘ 
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CHOCOLATE BISCUITS 


e 7 , 
His Future In Keep-Fresh } lb. packets:— PRICE PRICE 


Like nearly 5,000 other boys and girls in our ORANGE SANDWICH Bk 1/11 
care depends on YOUR HELP. 


72,000 Children already provided for. CHOCOLATE SANDWICH OA. 1 / 11 
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DONATIONS and LEGACIES gratefully received by the Secretary MILK WAFER 2 2/1 
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CHILDREN’S SOCIETY mit sHorTcAKE $A 1/10 


formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS 


cun'rown wats tonroneren woven wan || QUALITV UNCHANGED! 


i 


e«. yes— out in the garden — where no-one can hear! 
But back at the office — digging facts out of files—an 
even temper is a real asset. So isa really good filing system... 
it’s no secret any more — that a suspension filing system 
is the best safeguard against a slip of the tongue. Everything 
(literally) runs so smoothly and easily. 
Insist on a Twinlock VETRO Mobil System. 
It’s the finest suspension filing system in the world. 


crurgnooo aprennnee— | To PERCY JONES (Fisnlock) Ltd. 
angle of vision— protected by 


dazzle-free shields—can accom- 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2 
modate six lines of typing. 


EASY HANDLING—Tough man- Please send your brochure ‘‘20th Century Filing”’. 
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Nairn Vinyl Tiles 


Proprietors, managers and executives of business premises all over the country are 
specifying Nairn Vinyl Tile Floors. Housewives, too, are making enquiries at their 
architects or builders about Nairn Vinyl Tile Floors. Rapidly the news of Nairn beauty and 
serviceability is spreading throughout the country. 


Nairn Wear-ability Since the floors of the 53 labora- 
tories in the new Biology building of Nottingham University 
would be subject to continual traffic and exposure to all man- 
ner of chemicals, the university laboratories themselves tested 


various types of floor covering. Nairn Vinyl Tiles proved to be NAIR N 
the most satisfactory and were used exclusively. 


Nairn Clean-ability Grease, oil, mud... bleach, 


alkalis, cooking fats... all the things that might ruin an y INYL TILE 


ordinary floor don’t affect a Nairn Vinyl Tile Floor. And all 


that’s needed to keep it shining clean is an occasional polish. wr @) O es 


Nairn Versatility Nairn Vinyl Tile Floors can be laid 

on any kind of suitable level surface, upstairs, downstairs, or Nie 
in a basement. As a design component the Nairn Vinyl Tile— 

available in 21 colours—is extremely versatile, too AND LAST, 

BUT NOT LEAST, THE COST IS SURPRISINGLY LOW. 


For years, both here and in the U.S.A., laboratory research 


and stringent practical tests have pr oved the wear-resistance Please write for furth er informati on, 
of Nairn Vinyl Tile Floors. 


literature and advice to Office 117. 


MICHAEL NAIRN & CO. LTD., KIRKCALDY, SCOTLAND 
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down to higher costs of distribution in this country which- 


“ 


have until now “not been passed on.” There has been 
considerable play made in recent years, it may be noted, 
with the economies achieved in internal distribution of 
petroleum products; these have not, apparently, been 
enough to outstrip rising costs. The increase, fairly logic- 
ally, has been put on the premium grade gasolines that 
have continued to sell so much better than the industry 
ever expected—making the standard grade motor spirits, 
which have sold correspondingly worse, relatively a little 
cheaper. 


Rayon near Recovery ? 


HE latest available figures on the output of cotton and 
T rayon give no grounds for optimism, but during the 
last two or three weeks there has nevertheless been a grow- 
ing feeling of quickening trade—at least where rayon is 
concerned. The fall in output continued fairly steadily in 
July ; another 4,500 workers left the cotton industry, and 
cloth production was about 17 per cent lower than in July, 
1954. Rayon production was high in the early months of 
the year, averaging 40 million pounds a month and more in 
the spring, but it has slipped sharply since then and by 
August was down to 35.4 million pounds. This is roughly 
the same production that was recorded for August last year, 
but the July totals were substantially lower. 

The brunt of the depression in rayon has been borne by 
rayon staple fibre, while the demand for continuous filament 
yarn has both remained stronger and recovered earlier. In 
August, staple production fell further by 2 million pounds 
to 16.7 million pounds, while output of continuous filament 
rose by nearly a million pounds to 18.7 million pounds. 
This is a reversal of the post-war trend that carried the 
output of staple fibre from 4 to 20 million pounds a month 
and concentrated much of the expansion of the rayon 
industry on new staple capacity, until its output exceeded 
that of continuous filament. The slump in spun rayon 
reflects the slack trade in clothing early this summer—it is 
essentially a dress fibre and one for mixing with other 
textiles—while the steadier demand for filament reflects the 
growing industrial uses of rayon. 

Rayon exports this year have been far from encouraging, 
but they too have recently shown signs of recovery: the 
slight increase in the volume shipped abroad in August com- 
pared with the previous month has been followed by reports 
of a greater number of orders booked in September. The 
steady volume of imports remains a thorn in the industry’s 
side, but it will prick less painfully if the reports of the last 
week or so—that trade is brisker and orders flowing in again 
—are pointers to recovery and not the fugitive warmth of an 
Indian summer. 


Aid for Forward Rubber Sales 


HE Malayan government has taken a sensible step in 
T revising the system of levying export duty on forward 
sales of rubber. Hitherto the duty, which is based upon 
the price of the highest grade of sheet rubber, whatever the 
grade sold, has been levied on the market price at time of 
shipment. If the price rose between the date of contract and 


| 
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date of shipment the seller paid a higher duty, and a lower 
duty if the price fell. Until recently the producers have 
been ready to take the rough with the smooth. But for 
months past prices have been high—currently about 4od. a 
lb.—and duty, plus the new anti-inflationary cess, have taken 
a steeply rising toll. Producers have therefore steered clear 
of the risk involved in a regular forward selling policy of 
sO many tons a month spread over a number of months 
ahead, which normally would be a useful stabilising influ- 
ence in the market. 

The growers naturally wanted their liability for duty and 
cess to be fixed when they made their sales. Discussions 
with the government have now obtained almost that. From 
October rst sellers can register contracts for forward sales 
of rubber of not less than three and not more than twelve 
equal monthly consignments, provided that the first consign- 
ment is not due to be shipped before the first day of the 
second month after date of registration. When registration 
has been confirmed the duty will be fixed at the market 
price—still of the highest grade—ruling at noon on the 
date of the contract or immediately after registration, which- 
ever is the higher. The working of this scheme is to be 
reviewed in a few months. 


Mate for a Jaguar 


INCE 1952, when it stopped making the 24 litre car 
designed before the war, Jaguar has had no medium- 
sized saloon in its range; it made only very few of its 
14 litre version after the war. This week the company 
introduced a completely new 2.4 litre (actually 2,483 cc) 
saloon, in the tradition of the 34 litre Mark VII saloon 
but smaller, about 20 per cent cheaper, and presumably 
much more economical to run. No fuel consumption 
figures are given, but the new car uses the same engine, 
with identical bore, but the stroke reduced from 106 mm. 
to 76.5 mm., and develops only 112 bhp against the Mark 
VII’s 190 bhp, while integral body construction, a new 
departure for a Jaguar saloon, has brought the weight down 
to 25 cwt for a full five-seater body (the last 14 litre Jaguar 
weighed more than 30 cwt). The car has an original sus- 
pension system (at the rear it revives a modified form of 
cantilever springing) and uses a new servo-assisted Lockheed 
brake system. Priced at £895 (£1,299 including purchase 
tax), it invites comparison with, say, the Riley Pathfinder ; 
but it is § cwt lighter and may seem to some eyes—since 
the Riley began to bear traces of body standardisation 
in BMC—of more distinctive design. 


Half Agreement With Bulgaria 


HE financial and trade agreement between Britain and 
5 Bulgaria provides a basis for trade up to the end of 
1957, and detailed arrangements for trade in the next twelve 
months. It provides also for the payment over a period of 
years of £400,000—perhaps a quarter of the outstanding 
total—in settlement (apparently in full) of the claims for 
expropriated property, peace treaty claims and prewar com- 
mercial debts. It makes no provision for Bulgaria’s bonded 
debt, which has been in complete default since the begin- 
ning of the war. 
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Bulgaria’s only offer on the bonded debt was the insulting 
sum of £186,000 payable by instalments over a number of 
years. It was, on Bulgaria’s own showing, 6.7 per cent of 
the nominal capital in British hands and ignored the gold 
clauses attached to several of the issues and all the arrears 
of interest. In fact Bulgaria seeks to reap the reward of 
its default by redeeming the bonds at the prices to which 
default has reduced them—a cynical line that unfortunately 
has had some appeal to Bulgaria’s debtors in Switzerland 
and other European countries. Bondholders risk little by the 
refusal of the British Government, the Council of Foreign 
Bondholders or the League Loans Committee, to accept the 
offer. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The discount rate of the Reserve Bank of South Africa 
has been raised from 4 to 43 per cent, and market rates for 
short money, bills and Government securities have likewise 
been increased by 4 per cent. The increase in the South 
African Bank rate, which has long been expected, represents 
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the first change since 1952, but money market rates hai 
been raised by 4 per cent in March, following the two 
increases in the London Bank rate. The margin in favour 
of London, however, remained wide, and has attracted funds 
that might otherwise have moved to South Africa. The new 
rate for three months bills is 3 per cent and for deposits 
with the National Finance Corporation 2% per cent. The 
Reserve Bank intends to enter the gilt-edged market to bring 
yields on the short stocks from 2 to 34 per cent and on the 
long from 44 to 43 per cent. 


* 


A four-year unofficial suspension of dealings in the 53. 
stock units of Ely Brewery came to an end this week when 
the chairman, Mr L. Nidditch, withdrew his criticisms of 
the London jobbers. The stock reopened at §s. 3d. and 
rose to §s. 9d. 


* 


The Bowater Paper Corporation announces an interim 
dividend of 74 per cent. This is at the same rate as last 
year, but payable as ranking capital increased to £9,600,000 
by the recent one for three rights offer. 


Company Notes 


JOHANNESBURG CONSOLI- 
DATED INVESTMENT. 
With its indirect revenue from uranium 
and beer, “ Johnnies” is no exception to 
the rule that South African mining 
finance houses have ceased to be depen- 
dent on gold alone. The important 
Randfontein Estates company, whose 
1954 losses on gold were greatly exceeded 
by other revenue, and whose dividend 
was steeply raised, must have played a 
part in the finance company’s increased 
investment income. On the other hand, 
profits from sales of shares were reduced, 

and Johnnies has lowered its dividend. 
There has been heavy depreciation in 
the holding of nearly 7} million shares in 

Years to June 30, 
1954 1955 

4 
1,274,893 
690,930 
2,008,001 
536,909 
1,623,834 
506,916 


Larnings:— 
Investment income .. 
Profit from sales 
Total profits 
‘Taxation 
Net profit 
Dividends (net) 
Dividend (per cent.) .. 
Retained profits .... 
Tax over-provided .. 
To Investment Re- 

serve 

Balance sheets— 
Investinents <e...... 
Loans 
Current assets (other 

than investments) . 

Net current assets ... 

and share 
premiums 

Share capital 


4 

1,461,857 
326,416 
2,104,314 
46,425 
1,881,836 
454,250 

173 15 
1,116,918 1,427,586 
30,000 1,800,000 
1,100,000 3,470,314 
14,153,910 
1,027,844 


10,854,813 
383,296 


3,561,388 
1,513,109 


3,886,312 
3,061,719 
kKeserves 
9,263,349 
5,266,666 


7,552,817 
5,266,666 


Freddies Consolidated Mines, and this is 
responsible for major changes in the 
holding company’s tax affairs. Like many 
investment trusts, Johnnies writes down 


shares that fall, without writing up those 
that rise, and the market value of its 
quoted investments last June, at £18} 
million, was almost double the balance 
sheet figure. 

In the past, tax had been charged on 
the footing that shares must in the aggre- 
gate be valued at cost or at market value, 
whichever was lower. Recently the 
courts have decided that the choice 
could be applied to individual items of 
trading stock—in this case, Freddies Con- 
solidated. The upshot is that tax has 
been over-provided in the past to the 
tune of £1.8 million ; only small amounts 
of local taxation are due on 1954-55 
profits, and British distributed Profits Tax 
is offset by double tax relief. The past 
over-provision, with undistributed earn- 
ings for the year, allows the transfer to 
Investment Reserve to be trebled. But 
the company’s net UK rate, by being re- 
duced to a mere §d. in the £ (and likely 
to remain negligible for at least the next 
two years) underlines the limited attrac- 
tions of the shares for managers of “ tax 
free” investment funds. The year’s 
earnings, before any tax, amount to 36 
(against 41) per cent actual on capital, 
and at 43s. 3d. the £1 shares yield just 
6 per cent on dividend. 


* 


ALICO PRINTERS and 
HITWORTH AND MIT- 
HELL. The Australian import cuts 
will add another wrinkle to the furrowed 
brows in the cotton trade. That their 
worries began more than six months ago 


is apparent from two company reports 
issued this week. One, a preliminary 
statement for the year to June 30th, came 
from the Calico Printers’ Association ; the 
other, a full report covering the same 
accounting period, was from Whitworth 
and Mitchell Textorial. The directors of 
Calico Printers say: “ Several subsidiary 
and associated companies have continued 
to experience difficult trading conditions. 
Profits of the merchanting business in 
conjunction with the Association’s spin- 
ning and weaving mills have suffered an 
appreciable decline during the year. 
Commission printing turnover has been 
about the same level, on the average, as 
in 1953/54. Royalties from ‘ Terylene’ 
and other patents show little alteration in 
total from the preceding year.” The 
wording of that note suggests that the 
difficulties, particularly in overseas mar- 
kets, were increasing as the year wore on. 

The Association’s consolidated _ profit 
before tax and depreciation has fallen 
from £2.2 million to just over £2 million. 
That figure does not include the £666,948 
written back from tax provisions no 
longer required. The directors have 
nevertheless left the ordinary dividend 
unchanged at I5 per cent, a decision 
which many investors expected. That 
dividend absorbs £173,426 from the 
parent company’s net profit after tax of 

"£241,369 (against £274,587), a_ figure 
which is struck after providing £343,512 
(against £319,545) for current trading 
losses of subsidiary and associated com- 
panies and £153,604 paid to subsidiary 
companies in respect of previous years’ 
losses. 

The full report of Whitworth and Mit- 
chell Textorial tells a much gloomier 
story. The ordinary dividend has been 
passed and after charging depreciation a 
loss of £4,313 has to be set against the 
1953/54 profit of £145,893. After taxa- 
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tion and other charges the net loss is 
£30,709, against a net profit of £71,822, 
so that in effect the preference dividend 
has been paid out of the £37,040 written 
back from general reserve. The surplus 
carried forward has been reduced from 
£15,420 to £188. The chairman’s com- 
ment is brief, perhaps, too brief: “‘ Trad- 
ing conditions during the year have been 
difficult, particularly in overseas markets, 
and in consequence turnover for the year, 
both in quantity and value, showed an 
appreciable reduction in comparison with 
the previous year.” 


* 


BEECHAM GROUP. In his 
review circulated with the full accounts 
of the Beecham Group for the year to 
March 31st the chairman, Lord Dover- 
court, reminded stockholders that “a 
substantial increase in retentions is an 
essential feature of the board’s plans for 
financing the group’s future develop- 
ment.” With, perhaps, a weary sigh 
stockholders may have construed this to 
mean conservative dividends. If so Lord 
Dovercourt’s additional remarks at the 
mecting will have seemed refreshing. He 
said: “ I am confident that in future years 
we shall reap a rich harvest in increased 
profits from all the hard work at present 
being undertaken all over the world. 
Your directors share the optimism of the 
whole executive in the company’s future, 
and are confident that, subject to the 
financial position of the country, we can 
contemplate further increases in dividend 
in due course.” 

The two statements are not contradic- 
tory. The tree must be nurtured before 
it bears fruit. Some of that fruit will 
come from across the Atlantic for Lord 
Dovercourt is sure that the major develop- 
ment effort made in the United States in 
the last three years will result in a “ large 
and profitable business.” The adminis- 
trative machinery and the capital struc- 
ture of the Beecham Group have both 
recently been tidied up and the current 


rights issue of ordinary stock should take 
care of all forseeable cash requirements. 
The way for an ultimate increase in divi- 
dends is open and Lord Dovercourt’s 
remarks do not, of course, diminish in 


any way the attractions of the rights 
issue. E 
x 


QUALCAST. Nocomment accom- 
panies the preliminary results for the 
year ended last June, but in such a 
competitive business as making lawn 
mowers an II per cent rise in trading 
profits is a gift horse into whose mouth 
it would be ungrateful to look. The 
1953/54 record has been surpassed—and 
1953/54 was a period when the rate of 
increase in turnover was greater than the 
tise in profit, for the company’s policy is 
to keep selling prices low. 

In the latest year, group trading profit 
has risen from £870,651 to £967,722, and 
from £688,185 to £771,314 after deprecia- 
tion and other expenses. In spite of one 
or two minor setbacks, the general trend 
of profits since the war has been upwards, 
and the company was in consequence a 
sufferer from EPL. Helped by the re- 
moval of that tax, which required £36,000 
in 1953/54, net equity earnings for the 
year 1954/55 are {£359,009 against 
£266,048, equal to nearly 50 (against 384) 
per cent on the present capital, after 
allowing for Profits Tax on a full distri- 
bution, though before crediting £12,000 
tax over-provided. The dividend for the 
year of 24 per cent compares with the 
equivalent of 20 per cent. 

A forthcoming free scrip issue of 1 for 
10 will be the fifth capitalisation of 
reserves in six years. In that period, there 
have already been two capitalisation 
issues of 100 per cent, one of § per cent, 
and one of 50 per cent. The market is 
unlikely to expect the percentage rate of 
dividend to be scaled down, and at a cum 
bonus price of 23s. 9d., assuming the 24 
per cent distribution is maintained on the 
increased capital, the yield on the §s. 
shares is £5 Is. per cent. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: October 5th 
Next Contango Day: October 5th 
Next Settlement Day: October llth 


The buying of gilt-edged securities 
gathered pace this week with emphasis 


on the earlier maturities. National 
War Bonds 2} per cent 1954/56 
rose to 98 *% and Funding 2} per cent 


1956/61 gained 1 to 90%. Of the 
medium-dated stocks Savings 2} per cent 
1964/67 and Savings 3 per cent 1960/70 
improved j and } respectively to 80} xd 
and 813. Long-dated stocks showed 
smaller gains and _ undated _ stocks 
remained firm but scarcely changed. 


The heavy selling on Wall Street caused 
by the President’s illness touched off a 
moderate increase in selling pressure on 
Monday. Marked bargains rose to 
10,413 and industrials thinly supported 
last week declined sharply. Securities 
owing much of their recent strength to 
American support were marked down 
severely. On Tuesday Borax deferred 
had fallen to 138s. and International 
Nickel to $1454. A firmer trend on Wall 
Street assisted a recovery to 142s. and 
$1463 respectively on Wednesday. 


The effect of the £11 million rights 
issue by English Electric was to lower 
the price of the old to 60s. 7!d. from 
69s. 6d. at the close of the last account 
before a recovery brought them up to 
63s. 3d. The premium on the new fell 
to Is. before recovering to 3s. 6d. Motor 
shares were uncertain on the import cuts 
by Australia and New Zealand ; Ford also 
suffered the loss of some American sup- 
port and declined 2s. to 46s. 7!d. Brighter 
prospects for freight rates produced 
renewed firmness in tramp shipping 
shares ; Rearden Smith rose to 36s. 6d. 
Coppers fluctuated with the Board of 
Trade’s further offer of metal and the 
temporary weakness in the commodity, 
but the major producers rallied strongly 
on Wednesday, Rhokana recovering to 44. 


Excess shares in Marston Valley Brick 
not taken up by shareholders were placed 
privately. The new opened at par and 
fell to 4$d. discount. Excess shares in 
Gallaher were oversubscribed. 


FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 


Security Indices Yields 





Fixed 


Ord.* Int.t 


2 
> 
oe 
. 3 





Sept. 21... 4-50 4-98 
22. 4-49 4-98 

4-48 5-00 

4-47 5-08 

4-47" | 5-09 

4-45 5-08 












Total bargains 





115-97 
















1955, High} 223-9 1955 | 
(July 21)| (Jan. 7) |Sept.21! 8,200 
» Low.] 175-7 98-23 » al €,9%2 
(Mar. 15)\(Sept. 2)) ,, 23! 17,595 
1°54, High} 184-0 | 118-10] ,, 26! 10,413 
(Dec. 31)\(Nov.18)} ,, 27 9,804 
» Low.J 131-1 | 111-78 





» 28) 8,870 
(Jan. 1) | (Jan. 5) 


* July 1, 1935= 100. 






+ 1928-- 100. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 


Net 
‘egies | Levon, | Pei, | jeld, | Prices 1955 | Last Two | ORDINARY 


A Yield, 
,Sept.2 t. Dividends 
Jan. 1t0Sept.28 GUARANTEED “Tse “pid SPs 8 Saga eee a) _ STOCKS 


| Low | STOCKS _ ae ; “co atl ito i High | Low | 





of STEEL & ENGINEERING 
35/9 IB S.A. £1 
10/- Cammell Laird “ae ets 
Colvilles £1 
Dorman Long {1 
Guest Keen N’fold £1. 
Stewarts & Lloyds - 
Summers (John) £1.. 
|United Steel {1...... 
VICKEISIED cecncesess 
TEXTILES 
Bradtord Dyers {1 . 
Brit. Celanese {1..... 
Coats (J. & P.) £1... 
Courtaulds {1 ....... 
Lancs. Cotton f1..... 
Patons & Baldwins £1) 
Motor & AIRCRAFT 
Bristol Aeroplane 10/-) 
British Motor 5/- 
\De Havilland {1.... 
Ford Motor {1 
Hawker Siddeley f1.. 
Leyland Motors £1 ...! 
Rolls Royce £1 
Standard Motor 5/-... 
SHops & STORES 
‘Boots Pure Drug 5/-.. 
Debenhams 10/- ..... 
Gt. aay a i we 
Nag 24% aft. April ’75. ons (J.) ‘A’ sss] 
reeled’ 445, “616 Marks @ pen. ‘A S/-.| 67 
. Elec. 13... Woolworth 5/-......-| 58/6 
. Elec. & 51 Om 
. Elec. 44% ‘British Petroleum fl ./116/3 
71] 93/5} 133) Burmah {1 
7 21) £64 10. 6 Royal Dutch 100 fl. . 
117}158/9 = |10' 10+b Shell Reg. fl 
81] 44/6 5ta\Trinidad L’holds 5/-..} 40/9 
: 5 o% re 5 5 2l SHIPPING 
. Trans. 4% °72- 11. 8 ; 71) 37/3 VT OCagard: £1 o..ccccces| 20/6 | 2T/— 
Br. Trans. 3% °78- 88... 511 61/- 14 c Furness Withy £1....| 47/- 47/- 
38/6 3 aiP. & O. Def. {1......] 35/— | 31/6 


a MISCELLANEOUS : 
(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (i) To latest date. * Ex dividend. | 97/6 5 alAssoc. Elect. £1...... 81/3* 


+ Assumed average life approx. 12 years. § Less tax at 8s. 6d. in {. 5 15 bj\Assoc. Port. Cem. {1.. 


oe Paneer st... 


: TH0\B.I.C.C. £1. ....+.0-- 
Prices. 1954 | Prices. 1955 TRUSTEE Price, 35/6 8 4a Brit Aluminium {1 . 


JanltoSept.28), STOCKS AND septa, Sept ~ t. 2 ‘ ate Mnanrit. Amer. Tob. 5. ° 
<a A | Hioh | law [FORE B NDS, 1955 1955 1955 $64 5 a\Canadian Pacific ‘i 
_High Low | High | Low | O ee 0 i | ‘galbene Mean}. 
| | ss / 10 5 |Dunlop Rubber 10/:.. 
94% 19 Aust. 33% '65-69 ....| 804 8 4 aEnglish Elect. a 
87 |Ceylon 4% °73-75....| 884 . 5 / 43. 9}b'General Elect. 
874 \N. Zealand 4% ’76-78. 61/6 4 amp. Chemical {1 . 
61 |L.C.C. 3% aft. 1920 .. 6 Bia Imp. Tobacco =: 
83 |\Liverpool 3% °54-64.. — -90c'$1-75a\Inter. Nickel n. 
65 |M.Wtr.‘B’3% ’34-2003 4 10 74a\London Brick 
94} |Agric. Mort. 5% ’59-89 4 6%a|MonsantoChemicals5/-| 29 /— 
91 \|German 7% 11 ae 143b\Tate & Lyle {1 72/6 
149 |German 53% ka 10 a'Tube Investments {1 .| 97/6 
160 |Japan 5% 20 ae 5 a'Turner & Newall £1 . .|102/6 
167 254 190 |Japan 54% Conv 1930) 2473 Bee 935 Unilever {1 91/3 
| Tate United Molasses 10/-. .| 36/- 
: 274tb, i\Cons. Tea & Lands fl. 40/3 
Prices. 1955 | toct Two -| 15 c\London Asiatic Rbr.2/-|_3/- 


4 ; | Price, | Price, | Yield, / 
Jan. ltoSept. 28 pividends | ORDINARY Isept.21,/Sept.28,| Sept. 28, 38/9 20 5 rae — £1| 58/9 
High Low (a) (b) (c) | STOCKS | 1955 | 1955 | 


Funding 23% °52-57 
War Bonds 24% °54-56.. 
War Loan 3% ’55-59 
Serial Funding 3% 1955.. 
Serial Funding 24% 1957. 
Conv. 2% 1958-59 
Exchequer 2% 1960..... 
Exchequer 3% 1960..... 
Savings Bonds 3% °55-65. 
Funding 23% a ioe 
Funding 3% °59-69 
Funding 4% 60-90 
Savings Bonds 3% ‘60-70. 
Exchequer 3% '62-63 
Exchequer 23% ’63- 64 
Savings Bonds 23% 64-67 
Savings Bonds 3% '65-75. 
Victory 4% °20-76 
Funding 3% ’66-68...... 
Conv. 33% 1969 oe 
‘Treas, 3$% "17-80 ....00. 
Treas. 34% 79-81 
Redemption 3% 86-96... 
Funding 34% 1999- 2004. : 
Consols 4% aft. Feb. ’57.. 
a L’n. 33% aft. Dec. 52 
Conv. 34% aft. April 61. . 
Treas. 3% aft. April ’66.. 
Consols 2$% 
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7% | 20 a'Anglo-Amer. 10;- 9B 
— 120 ; 80 a\De Beers 5/- Bearer. .131/3* 
78/9 .. |Free State Geduld 5/-.| 84/4} 
51/74 10 6| 10 a\Randfontein £1 54 / ‘ah 
6/8} | 24 c 28 c\London Tin 4/- /' 
49} 314 | 200 6) 50 alRhokana {1 


w! 


OD ODM MOVIN OWHDINWN: 


| > % % Banks & DISCOUNT | 

58/74 | 45/103) 5 a\Barclays {1 | 47/6 | 46/6 
16/73 | 57/6 6 alLloyds ‘A’ £5, £1 pd.. .| 59/ 58 /~ 
89/3 | 75/- 9 a\Midland {1, fully pd. .| 75/ 75/6 
87/- | 6T/- 9 alN. Prov. ‘B’ £5, £1 pd. 69 / 67/6 
96 /103| 76 8 8 a\Westmstr‘B’£4,f1}pd.| 79, 17/6 || 

69/- 44/ | 33a Alexanders {1 6/ 45/6- 
58/6 b| 5 ajNat. Disc. ‘B’ £1 47/- | 
60/- 6}a|Union Disc. £1 / 47/6: 
40/13 46 4 a\Bare. (D.C.O.) £1 3 34/- 
51/9 | 40, | T$a\Chart. Bk. of India. fl) / 41/-* 
INSURANCE 
21} 110 b\Leg. & Gen. £1 5/- pd.| 18} 19 
45tb| 20ta/Pear! £1, tully pd 23 234 
1123t¢ 117$tc|Prudential ‘A’ {1 ....| 453 453 
— Etc. 


AoW Aw Aacor- 


~ 


New York Closing Prices 


| 
iH 


“a 


| Sept 
| - 
. $ oma io ‘ | _ 
Balt. & Ohio. .| 514 , ‘Iting.| Inter. Paper. . 13 
an. Pac. ....| 34% 25 . Viscose .. | 67% JNat. Distill. 213 
NY 2 Gent. <<: § | ‘el. Bares i Sears Roe buck 1083 
| Pennsyl ? | 26} [Chrys Shell 63% 
33 6 10 a\Bass {1 { 1118/9 117/6 4 jAmer. Tel. mica ‘1793 (Gen. Elec.....| 52§ | 513 |Std. Oil of N.J. 1595 
10 a} 10}6!Distillers 6/8 | 24/9 | 10h Stand. Gas ...} 10} | 10 sen. Motors . | U.S. Steel .... 60$ 
ee alGuinne ss 10/- | 41/3 | 417 11 2 [United Corp. .| 6$ | 64 (Goodyear . | 633 | 62% Westinghouse. 64 
7 al) 14 b\Whitbread ‘A’* Ord. 41) 71/3 | 17 11 IW. Union Tel..| 22% | 22} Unter. Nickel . | 818 \Woolworth... 523 
* Ex dividend, + ree ot tax Gross yield. (a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. (c) Year’s dividend. (d@) On 50%. (e) To earliest date. , (f) Viat 
hype (g) On 16-1%. (hk) On 164%. (i) On 10%. (7) On 15%. () To latest date. (m) On 10%. (n) On 8%. (0) On 9%. (p) On 8¥%. —(g) Yield bos 
2-10% gross. (r) On 373%. (s) On 68%. (#) On 133%. = (uw) Dividend for 15 months. On 18%. (v) On 74%. (%) On 124%. 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 




































































e a BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages....... descend . This week Western Europe 
— a ] fe ] C i) Production and Consumption Sept. 10th Production and Trade...... This week 
Manpowe’....ccccccccccccccccscee SOpt. 17th British Commonwealth ....... Sept. 10th 
8, External Trade.................. Sept. 24th Western Europe 
| Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply Sept. 17th 
Industrial Profits .............+ July 23rd Use SOMES oc cc cccccccscess .. Sept. 24th 
d. Weld TYade. .ccccccsccceccescecefthy 2ard 
9p 
2 
50 
0 
6m 
z 
ms 
; 1953 1954 1955 (°) 
i mid-June Sept. 14 | Sept. 21 | Sept. 28 | Sept. 6 | Sept. 13 | Sept. 20 | Sept. 27 
iL WORLD PRICES | 
19 Commodity Price Indicator : (+) 
9 ER cc iansiereuaoueeeee '1952=100] 99 89 99 96 96 97 97 97 97 95 
0 RC rere aer rrr ce a 99-5 93-2 119-6 113-7 113-5 113-7 95-8 96-0 95-2 92-3 
6 Eas eas Scalee eae eee RRS a 98-5 87-0 88-7 84-1 84-7 84-2 78-1 717-8 17-6 17:7 
oS Re eer cto err re re ec i 100-0 80-0 81-5 84-6 84-9 87-4 102-8 101-2 100-5 .100-5 
; EE HENS occ ot oS asees cecncews ‘a = 96-5! S-9f 93-5 91:8 92-2 | 93-44 117°5 117-6 | 118-7} 117-5 
” Monthly averages 1954 1955 
Ov , ———_—_ -— -- | | —- —— 
¥ BRITISH WHOLESALE | ; i ; - 
Es PRICES _issa_| res | 1984 | -Jome | July | Ave | May | Jone | July | Ane 
ll Old series : 
3 ME ES oes wie CoRR CeR ens 1938=100 323-1 323-4 325-4 327-7 328-1 324-7 327-9 331-3 337-8 338-2 
Food and a Sita cclew verdes we ; Sa 291-9 315-9 314-6 318-6 319-8 310-8 305-3 312-4 320-2 313-3 
5t Materials used in: | June 30, : 
0 Non-food manufacturing ........... |1949= 100 162-1 145-8 143-5 145-2 143-7 143-2 148-9 150-7 153-8 156-5 
Mechanical engimeering.........2e06 | ; . . - . . : . ‘ 
5 Mech ]l eng g is 149-9 145-7 150-4 150-8 150-8 150-6 162-5 163-8 166-1 171-4 
3 Electrical machinery... 0.0 scceees i 165-4 155-2 160-5 159-9 159-8 159-4 177-8 180-1 182-2 188-3 
9 Building and civil engineering....... 133-6 130-4 131-4 131-3 131-4 131-3 136-0 136-3 136-7 138-5 
ld ous ercle actin BUC e ea uneS “a 130-6 128-7 130-7 130-4 131-0 131-1 135-6 136-5 137-0 138-4 
mmodities : 
5j Cotton, raw (9). .c:6205:- : exvewetatin ‘i 171-9 140-6 155-0 155-4 155-7 156-4 150-7 150-6 150-8 152-4 
BE NNN, TOW cc de aticrece se cue ean dae ‘a 147-9 171-1 160-8 177-5 165-3 164-9 148-9 148-7 141-9 141-9 
- Rubber, No. 1 RSS, one month future es 282-8 199-1 197-9 191-9 204-6 199-8 267-5 305-9 370-7 410-6 
i) Somtwood, impoeted . co. 60566 ccceees + 158-0 144-1 145-0 143-4 144-3 144-2 153-9 154-4 154-8 155-3 
Loa Copper, ex-warehouse (?) ........06- <4 220-7 217-6 213-4 205-0 204-4 202-8 265-7 278-4 281-5 306-7 
} 2m aia: PRICES 1 +" 
) 2 nterim index : une 17, 
| Tn BONS 5 oi ides oecee eiexecaeus Pe ~— 136 140 143 142 145 144 147 150 150 149 
Jan. 15, 
3 1 PUTING) <:eisicciclew ease cceindeeacuve. |\1952=100 102-6 105-8 107-7 107-3 109-1 108-4 110-6 112:°9 113-3 112-5 
| Mears cious aotecineeciere earn nae | = 105-4 111-3 114-2 113-6 118-0 116-2 119-8 124-8 125-6 122-4 
> Ile BU MOMS ac cnc kas Peau onaeres nee |1938= 100° 221 228 232 231 235 233 238 243 244 242 
gl WOOD sek cies kbais ca coetaxdaeeeees 221 233 239 238 247 243 251 261 263 256 
ot ated ie 
, -¢ PRONE cs i eeensudwst baeeuenewes ” 
> 1 PURE AN BERG os og' dine acete wna Gentes a 197 207 216 214 214 214 216 219 219 231 
8 8 — Gurawle: GO0US 3. <.6cscces a a 286 284 284 283 oat 285 285 285 bo 
5 8 BEE 0 5ia'é.s bie SMe wala shee ekere Relea ‘5 5 256 257 257 257 57 260 260 260 60 
0 0 POUMECO? sachs Woe es ite waacaened ‘a 386 387 387 387 387 387 387 387 388 388 
9 4 Purchasing power of £ (based on all 
0 : consumer spending)(7).......eeseee8. 1938=100 42 42 41 41 40 41 40 39 39 39 
0 
1 : aoe cee OF TRADE (‘) 
2 mport prices : 
3 uN PUM Sars ade Ae Nad cee RSA wOMNS 1954= 100 113 100 100 100 101 101 103 103 102 102 
2 88 Mm rood, drink and tobacco ........... 
GR i re ORNS a id oc Se ceeeed cases 
tL 
a Bere thse cdsec en saeeins enue 
5 3 Fae MMMULACTUIES «655.6 d 60:4 000 ce Ces 
5 PED a Nef Bae Std aia es ESB ag 105 102 100 101 99 100 103 104 105 103 
6 0 Engineering products .........e.00% a 98 100 100 100 99 101 101 102 103 103 
g 3 aaa. ee ‘a 110 98 100 102 101 101 100 101 101 99 
of trade : 
14 ; Ratio of import to export prices..... ua 108 97 100 100 102 100 102 101 99 100 
+ 
Ni! SHIPPING FREIGHTS 
5 ; Tramp shipping treights (fixed in sterling) |1952=100} 100-0 11-5 86-1 77-6 719-7 80-1 122-6 128-0 130-0 129-9 
0 
ls 3 Weekly coe 
= wage rates : June 30, 
= WCE REN Stree Were ndvleraCulea'a wip maar 1947=100 130 136 142 142 142 143 152 152 153 153 
BERET Sani kccaraie ce pralare See iaverie sare waren % - 129 134 140 141 141 141 151 151 151 151 
e MES ict ciel he wcueaneen 133 146 
sent =-- 
3 oo workers Sareea sinahe ter eele Re meee e s. d. he ll be 2 9 aa ° 
a BEOPR ras0rsi ase Siete steravcc a Rarer Ra a Aes TaN a 6; 1 5 aaa a = 
; FD iid ecc a bee iae eas ox 96 4 102 5 108 2 eee “oa << 
: ee. 
I : ON cs cuca aie sits 1938= 100 285 301 323 4a eee ee 
aa + soli bi Riel corneal ater ceucal eat pialeia ak aha aha a 259 274 296 , ee ee 
, i we eT ere 296 333 4 
=) 
62 (*) From August, 1953, the index has been revised to show a more representative wheat price. (?) Figures up to July, 1953, relate to delivered prices 
50t on subsequently to ex-warehouse prices of H.C. electrolytic copper. (?) The interim index of retail prices has been linked back to 1938 with the aid of 
Tat ‘at atoms made by Professor R. G. D. Allen for the London and Cambridge Economic Service. (*) Annual figures are based on unit values and are 
hs uenced by changes in the composition of trade as well as price movements. (°) Surveys made twice a year; annual figures relate to October survey. 
bast’ 








the blue boo 





Revised series based on Liverpool spot market prices, as from July 1, 1954. 
k on ‘‘ National Income and Expenditure, 1955.” 








(7) This series has been revised in light of new information published in 
(*) Revised figures for August 30th, food 94-6 and fibres 78-6. 
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Production and Trade in Western Europe 


Nether 


Tn lands Norway | Sweden | Turkey 


| Austria  ehitiainei Denmark| France Greece | Ireland | italy 





INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (') (1948 = 100) 


82 18 76 | 
114 121 142 
124 129 145 


| i 0 { 
134 “. 








VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE () 


mn. mn. | mn. | ’000 mn. mn. | mn. ‘000 mn. mn. mn. mn, 
ngs | francs ‘4 kroner | trancs | D. marks drachmas* £ lire guilders | kroner kroner 





Monthly averages or 
calendar months 








1955, February 


as March Pees bieleiele wale 


” 
” 


BONG Saicac Sloss mscies 


1,922 
10,094 
10,624 


10,881 
12,678 
11,134 
11,811 





1,806 


9,414 
9597 


10,685 
12,121 
11,084 
10,174 


IMPORTS (c. i. f.) 


3°84 
121-52 
126-84 


139-52 
139-89 
149-44 
139-81 
146-94 


505 
1,334 
1,611 


1,819 
1,996 
2,020 
1,913 
1,947 


EXPORTS 


2°55 
117-24 
126-03 


138-53 
136-72 
153-89 
137-30 
139-96 





468 
1,542 
1,837 


bn 3°45 
592°64 15-28 
823-1 14-99 


17-52 


207-0 








BALANCE 


PAWS OFF 
con to 
= 00 


Sass 
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37 
208 
226 


89 
225 


7 
252 
66 


— 0-34 — 1-43 
—310-54 — 5-78 
—447-1 | — 5-40 


—415-0 | — 8-71 
—596-1 | —10-23 
—650-0 | — 8-35 
— 872-0 | — 8-90 
—983-0 | — 7-68 





VOLUME OF EXTERNAL TRADE (’) (1948 = 100) 


” 


” 


93 
116 
128 


124 
147 
127 


IMPORTS 





1955, February 


Mz SEUEE ieee ow isis isis 


(') This covers mining, manufacturing, electricity and manufactured gas with the following exceptions : 
Ireland and Sweden, electricity and manufactured gas ; 
re-expagts) with the exception of Ireland which covers general trade with exports seasonally adjusted. 


includes Trieste. (8) New drachmas introduced May 1, 1954 (1 new drachma=1,000 old drachmas). 


first quarter. 


110 
145 
158 


162 
187 
167 
149 





249 


EXPORTS 


“909 
243 


279 


530 
183 
970 


1,005 
1,157 
1,061 
1,131 
1,048 


156 
292 
344 


359 
378 
350 


349 


Denmark and Greece exclude mining; 
(?) Special trade foacluts 
Belgium includes Luxemburg. 
(4) Thousand million drachmas. 


and Austria, manufactured gas. Germany excludes West Berlin. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended September 24th there was an 
“chove-line” surplus (after allowing for Sinking 
Funds) of £5,450,000 compared with a deficit of 
{29,627,000 in the previous week and a deficit of 
{22,276,000 in the corresponding period of last year. 
Net expenditure “ below-line’’ last week reached 
{9,707,000, bringing the total cumulative deficit to 
{507,265,000 (£394,412,000 in 1954-55). 




















Week | 



















































































































































April 1, | April 1, Week 
Esti- 1954 | 1955 |Jended | ended 
mate, ee es Sept. | Sept. 
1955-56 Sept. 25, Sept. 24) 25, 24, 
1954 1955 | 1954 | 1955 
Ord. Revenue 
Jncome Tax....... 1877,400} 454,751) 458,277}16,181/ 14,611 
Gti sc cenke 136,000] 31,400} 28,400} 1,100} ‘900 
Death Duties ..... 185,000} 89,400; 89,300] 3,100; 3,600 
OE. 0 5 i000 74,000] 33,400; 35,900} 1,400) 1,300 
Profits Tax & EPT.| 180,000 81,800 | 88,700} 4,900) 5,000 
Excess Profits Levy} 25,000] 44,000; 12,900} 1,600) 200 
Special Contribu-| 
tion and other) > 1,000 680 250 50 
Inland Revenue. . 
Total Inland Rev. . ee 735,431 | 713,727 | 25,611 
CMS cs ca caas '1131,700] 539,249| 548,551] 20,651) 23,148 
BO cctv | 796,050} 350,705 | 384,615] 6,250} 5,770 
Total Customs and! | 
Es vice oc |1927,750] 889,954 | 26,901) 28,918 
Motor Duties ..... 80,000 _ 
. ir. Dr. 
FO (Net Receipts).| —_... 6,650| 6,950 
Broadcast Licences} 25,000 ae aud 
Sundry Loans..... 24,000 . | 220 
Miscellaneous ..... 175,000 4,932) 16,878 
ME aie ewesceicel 53,514! 64,677 
Ord. Expenditure 
Debt Interest ..... 600,000}: 270,181] 299,086] 2,507) 4,921 
Payments to N. Ire- 
land Exchequer. .} 53,000} 22,647] 23,926] 2,022) ... 
Other Cons. Fund..}| 10,000 4,369 5,431]... 238 
Supply Services .. .|3862,87511618,653 71,030) 53,800 
ee '1930,061 | 75,558| 58,958 





17,716! 17,001 










— | + 
200,449 | 22,276) 5,450 
306,816] 7,053] 9,707 


198,545 | 
195,867 | 









Total Surplus or Deficit..... 


Ned Receipts from: 
Tax Reserve Certificates... 
Savings Certificates....... 
Defence Bonds 







184,756; 51,470 2,571| 1,316 

5,500} 12,600]— 200;— 600 

— 7,562;— 5,557j— 690/—2291 
| 















394,412 | 507,265|29,329| 4,257 | Money Day-to-day. 23-4 


THE MONEY MARKET 


LOMBARD STREET has enjoyed a brief 
respite from the credit stringency. The 


Financial Statistics 


(£ million) 


Bank accordingly made some sales of 





bills “in reverse.’ This unfamiliar 
ease was attributable in part to official oe 7 

° : ssué Department* : 
disbursements and in part to the Sistas da: aiandanion 1,635 


market’s small take-up of bills on the first 
two days of the week, owing to the possi- 
bility that their maturity may be post- 
poned by one day if Tuesday, December 
27th is declared a Bank Holiday. Mon- 
day’s bills were sold as 92-day maturities, 
the market bidding at £98 19s. 6d. per 
cent and securing a full allotment ; on the 
remaining bills it bid again at £98 19s. 8d. 
per cent, and was allotted 66 per cent of 


of its bid. 


out at about 69 per cent, against the un- 
usually large one of 80 per cent in the 
previous week. The offer was down by 
£10 million to £280 million, and appli- 
cations up by £25 million to £369.7 


million. 


Credit conditions tightened again in 
The market had to make 
moderate repayments of seven-day penal 
loans, and as the Bank gave no special 
aid one or two houses were “ in the Bank ” 
The week’s net 1e- 
payments are reflected in the fall shown in 


mid-week. 


for a small amount. 





Notes in banking dept.... 40 
Govt. debt and securities* 
Other securities 


Banking Department : 
Deposits : 
Public accounts.......... 
Bankers 


CRO ea ee rsecsaseass 69- 
ec cccysiessaasena’ 367- 
Securities : 
COVOTINONE 5 655 5c Ses 322 
Its average allotment came Discounts and advances. . 6 
CMM Te cctwcecesecqasaws 15 
WAMU cnccsaceduciseeaue 344 
Banking department reserve. 42 
% 
“ Pro Fe cne denen ll 


on September 7th, 1955. 


Amount (£ million) 
Date of 
Tender 


Offered Allotted 


Applied 
For 


Gold coin and bullion.... 0- 
Coin other than gold coin. 3: 


16- 
Treasury special account. . 6- 
276- 


AGRON CORN 
tw 
~ 
oo 


> 








| 1954 


TREASURY BILLS 


pb PODER COPDW 
RP 
~) 
@ 









BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


1955 


' Sept. 29 | Sept. 21 | Sept. 28 


- 
~ 
wo 
nn 
CPOnu-. 


w 
to 
PORDEA PNUD 


-~ 
-~ 
- 





* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue reduced to £1,800 million from £1,825 million 


Average Allotted 
Rate at 
of Max. 
Allotment Rate* 
s. % 





the Bank return in discounts and advances, 1954 
aaa aaa Sept. 24 323-86 605 
of £21.1 million, to £11.1 million. 
; : 1955 
The continued shortfall of silver sup- | June 24 “5 719 4-53 58 
plies brought the London price to a new July 1 ‘ os an a 
’ , 3 
tig _ = 792d. an ounce for cash = 8 8 79 4-60 56 
silver an id. , 15 . 79 4-8 55 
r and 793d. an ounce forward. » 2 & 73 4.98 os 
” 99 “2 79 5-08 60 
LONDON MONEY RATES Aug. 5 “8 80 0-42 56 
= we “4 80 1-13 58 
| Bank rate (from ° Discount rates ° » 19 “1 =» 3 $3 
54%, 24, 2/58) 4} | Bank bills: 60 days. 43-44 | » 26 i 80 1-10 61 
| Deposit ra’ (max) 3months 44-44 
Seating 2b 4 months 4%,-4% | Sept. 2 a . 2s a 
Disc ses. z 7 . ; 
Discount houses 23 6months 44-43 ” 16 8 81 5-52 | 80 
Fine trade bills: » 23 ; sl 5:14 | 69 
nore pointe Bo aals 7 3months 5-5} : 
reas. bills 2 months 4months 5-5} * On Se . fia : 
Sept. 23rd tenders for 91 day bills at £98 19s. 8d. 
Smonths 4% 6months 5}~-6 secured about 66 per cent of the sum applied for; higher 





* Call money. 





FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 
a 


Ways and Means 
Advances 
















Treasury Bills 






















Pas Total 
Date { . Floating 
hs Public ank of | Debt 
Tender | Tap Depts. |England 




















1954 | 
2... .  3,320-0 | 1,578-0] 306-2 5,204-2 
June 25..... 3,220-0} 1,974-9] 311-5 | 3-3 | 5,509-5 
——_——— 
» %.....]  5,190-0 309°3.| 4-5 | 5,503-7 
} —- +—— | 
daly: 9. eve | 3230-0 | 2,017°8 295:0 | 2:8 . 5,545-6 
» 16..... | 3260-0 | 2:020-0] 293-8 wee | 5573-7 
» 23..... | 3,270-0| 2019-6] 286-1 | 5,575-7 
» 30..... | 3,280-0| 2:049-0] 265-5 | 5594-6 
Aug. € 3,300-0 | 1,999-1] 272-1 . |5,571-2 
» 13. 3,310-0 | 1,969-5] 298-3 s 5,577-8 
» 20 3,320-0 | 2,027-8] 257-8 5,605-6 
» 27 3,350-0 | 2,008-7] 249-7 5,608-4 
Spt. 3 3,380-0 | 1998-5] 265-0 | 5,643-5 
ee eee 3,420-0 | 2,023-3} 249-9 ‘ | 5693-3 
» li 3,450-0 | 2,036-2] 251-0 | 5,737-2 
» 24 _ 3,480-0 | 2,000-0] 263-4 - | 5,743-4 


Official 
Rates 


tenders were allotted in full. 







LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Market Rates : Spot 





September 28 





The offering yesterday was for 
a maximum amount of £280 million. 













September 22 | September 23 | September 24 | September 26 | September 27 | September 28 


United States $...|  2-78-2-82 | 2-78§-2-78 [2-78 %-2-78}k| 2-783-2-78} [2-78 }}-2-78 jf 2-78 h-2-78 19) 2-783-2- 78% 
Canadian $ ...... eas 2-754-2-75§ | 2-754-2-75§ |2-75-2-75 | 2-75R-2-75 | 2-75R-2-75} |2-754}-2-754§ 
French Fr........ 972-65-987-35 | 9765-9774 | 9763-9762 | 9764-9763 977-9774 | 9774-9773 | 9773-978 
Swiss Fr. ........ 12-15 fy-12+33 fefl2- 194-12- 193]12- 19§-12- 193!12- 19§-12- 195 |12- 204-12 - 203|12-20}-12- 20}/12- 20h-12- 203 
Belgian Fr. ...... 138-95- 139-20- 139-20- 1139-20- 139-20- |139-223- 139-224- 

141-05 139-25 139-25) 139-25 139-25 139-274 139-274 
Dutch Gld........ 10-56-10-72 {10-614-10-613/10-603-10-61 |10-603-10-61 |10-61%-10-61§ 


W. Ger. D-Mk. ... 


11-67 4-11-84} 
Portuguese Esc. .. 


80-05-80-20 


Kation Lire. 2... 17363-17623 
Swedish Kr....... 
Do 8 ee 19-19}-19-48} 


Norwegian Kr. ... 





United States $ 
IIIT 343 onscacwaskatmnase 
St AT TT Tr rT rer: 
WE Ns 4560.0 adécdesadeecauns 
DINING oy datdaddad naewanaceeas 
GR Sore Gla wane ae ccaseeea ds 
WE CNL BEERS cio cicada sowacaamee 
RO Be eG cdtweadectoucasnes 
INE hc Jas eecnsncesendens 
tae dnd wekendaweasaned 
RON Ml so wecadedeaeecnanes 

















Price (s. d. per. fine 0z.).......... 






19- 333-19-344/19-33}-19-34 




















79-95-80-05 | 79-95-80-05 
17444-1745} 1744-1745 


79-95-80-05 


1744-1745 17444-1745} 


One Month Forward Rates 


10-61-10-613/10-614-10-61, 
11 -'70f—11-714|11- 703 -11-703)11-70g-11-703|11-71g-11-71/11-714-11-71}]11-714-11-71 
7995-80-05 | 80-05-80-20 

17444-17454 
14-378-14-593 $14-423-14-423/14-424-14-423/14-425-14-423/14-43h-14-438)14-434-14- 434/14 -43} 14-43, 
|19-334-19-34 |19-334-19-33j] 19-33-19-33}| 19- 33-19-33; 

19-85-20-15 |19-994~19-99$!19-99}-19-993/19-99}-19-993|19-994-19-99}/19-993~19-993|19-994-19-99 


8005-80-20" 
17444-17454 


}-ic. pm | $-2c. pm 3-ic. pm 4-ic. pm w-&e. pm | y-#c. pm 
4-c. pm =| §-fc. pm | 4-ic. pm 4-fc. pm | ye-fe. pm | Y-Ke. pm 
1 pm-1 dis | 1 pm-1 dis | 1 pm-1l dis | 1 pm-1 dis | 1 pm-1 dis | 1 pm-1 dis 
24-2c. pm | 24-2c. pm | 2}-2c. pm 2}-2c. pm 23-2c. pm 2}-2c. pm 
a-% pm | y-A pm | ~A-& pm | %-A& pm | %-% pm | %-A pm 
24-2c. pm 2}-2c. pm | 24-2c. pm 24$-2c. pin 23-2c. pm 24-2c. pm 
1j-1ipf. pm | 2}-ljpf. pm | 2}-1?pf. pm | 2}-1jpf. pm | 24-ljpf. pm | 24-1fpf. pm 
3 pm-par 3 pm-par | 3 pm-par 3 pm-par | 3 pm-par 3 pimn-par 
16 pm-—par 16 pm-par 16 pm-par | 16 pm-par 16 pm-par 16 pm-par 


16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis _ 16 pin-16 dis | 16 pm-1o dis 


16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-10 dis 


16 pm-16 dis ; 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-10 dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis 


Gold Price at Fixing 


250/10 | 250/10 | 250/92) 








250/10} 





250/93 
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The affairs of men... 


When it comes to appointing an Executor or Trustee you cannot do better than place 
your affairs in the hands of National Provincial Bank. The Trustee Department is 
staffed by specialists in the administration of Wills and Trusts and has the benefit of 
all the Bank’s experience in financial and business matters. 

No matter how complex your affairs may be, you may be sure that they will be 
handled courteously, sympathetically and efficiently. 


Enquiries will be welcomed at any Branch without obligation. 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK 


LIMITED 


Head Office: 15 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. Trustee Department: 1 Princes Street, London, E.C.2 


ALLIANCE) | MALIFAX 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED Bea SOCIETY 
Head Office: Be 
R i a , Baas 332: 
BA THOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C S ASSETS £252,000,000 
The Finest Service | ss eT ee 
hae eH: RESERVES £12,000,000 
All Classes of Insurance si ‘ 
REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 


: . -PE ste Branches and Agencies throughout 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 2 the United Kingdom 


HEAD OFFICE HALIFAX YORKS 


LONDON 51-55 STRAND W.C.2 


The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 
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LONDON OMNIBUS # 
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4 
Walter Hancock’s steam omnibus was first ae 
introduced to a waiting public in 1833 and was 
named, appropriately, the ‘Enterprise’’. 
Another public enterprise is now presented by 
the London Assurance with this selection from 


their omnibus collection of policies. 
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HOME FIRES 


Fires are quite all right in their proper place. When they 
break out elsewhere, within the house or outbuildings, 
they can quickly run through the property. Though 
nothing can put back what has been lost, our Fire Policy 
can make good your losses. 








EDUCATION BILL one of the gems of the Bernese Oberland, is not 
enh : ; — only a world famous Summer resort but also one 
Schooling is a singularly costly business; plurally, it is of the most popular Wintersport Centres in 


r Switzerland. 
even more so. The man who takes out an Education 


Policy with the London Assurance as soon as a child is 
born gets full marks for prudence and foresight. 
ALL SPORTS ! 


It has been written: 
No game was ever yet worth a rap 


For a rational man to play how convenient it is to be able to negotiate one’s 


which accident. no misha Travellers’ Cheques and Travellers’ Letters of 
Into _ cide t, P Credit at the Wengen Branch of the Union Bank 
Could possibly find its way. of Switzerland. 


But you need never be the loser if your person and 
paraphernalia are insured by our Sportsman’s Policy. 


THAT’S WHAT WE’RE HERE FOR u 4 i 0 N B A N HK 
If you would know more about any of the policies outlined 
here, if we can provide any information about any par- 


ticular policies or about insurance problems generally — 
pray make what use of us you wish. Our address is 1, HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 
King William Street, Dept. Y6, London, E.C.4. UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 

SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 


OVER 30 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 














Capital, fully paid......... oS Wiss Francs 90,000,000 










RC asssicassscsssactscasicsce sadness 


72,000,000 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE 


Total Assets oo. occccccsmemnennnn SWISS Franes 2,248,312,797 
~ ; “78 Cable Address for all Offices and Branches : 
bery grok People 4 deal wih BANKUNION 
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UNITED DAIRIES LIMITED 


A SATISFACTORY YEAR’S TRADING 


ENCOURAGING EXPANSION OF GROUP’S ACTIVITIES 


NO HALT TO RISING COSTS 


TOTAL PRODUCTION AND SALES OF MILK MAINTAINED 


MR LEONARD MAGGS’S STATEMENT 


The fortieth annual general meeting of the 
members of United Dairies Limited was held 
on September 23rd at The Connaught 
Rooms, Great Queen Street, London, W.C., 
Mr Leonard Maggs (Chairman and Man- 
ager Director) presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr Ernest Evanson, 
ASAA) read the notice convening the meet- 
ing and the report of the auditors. 


The following is the Statement by the 
Chairman to the Members which had been 
circulated with the report and accounts. for 
the year ended March 31, 1955, and was 
taken as read: 


I am pleased to be able to report to you 
that we have had a satisfactory year’s trading, 
with encouraging expansion in most of the 
activities of our group. 

The acquisition of The Cheshire Sterilised 
Milk Company Limited, with its subsidiary 
companies, to which I referred in my 
remarks to you last year, has, as was ex- 
pected, made a useful contribution to the 
earnings of the group. 


FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE GROUP 


You will get a clear picture of the financial 
position of the group as a whole from the 
detailed consolidated statements published, 
but I feel I should draw your attention to 
the following. 


In the Profit and Loss Account you will 
notice £300,000 has been set aside as pro- 
vision in respect to an investment in a sub- 
sidiary company. This refers to our Aus- 
tralian company, and I will give you later in 
this report some information that will, I 
think, convince you of the prudence of this 
provision. 
SETTLEMENT WITH MINISTRY OF FOOD 

You will also see from the note on the 
Profit and Loss Account that there is an 
amount of £248,160 relating to prior years 
brought into the trading profits of the group. 
In the main this amount arises as a result 
of settlement having been reached with the 
Ministry of Food, for two years during the 
period of control, in connection with a 
scheme which was designed to adjust accord- 
ing to throughput the manufacturing costs 
used in arriving at government buying prices 
for milk products. 

Until settlement was reached it was im- 
possible to assess with any degree of 
accuracy the amounts of the group’s partici- 
pation and contribution, but it was felt 
prudent to make some provision, in the 
accounts of the years affected, against the 
group’s liabilities. 

As a result of our decision some ten years 
ago to adopt a straight line basis of depre- 
ciation at the rate of 10 per cent per annum 


of prime cost the plant and machinery , 


installed during the year ended March, 1946, 
have been written off ; that is to say the 
total sum provided in depreciation equals 
the cost. For purposes of income tax, how- 
ever, wear and tear allowances being com- 
puted on a diminishing value, these items 
have yet to earn their full rebates. 


RESERVES 


The following are the reserves of the 
group at March 31, 1955: 


£ 
41,706 
354,548 


The share premium account 
Capital reserves: 
General reserve 
Profits, less losses, on realisa- 
tions of: 
Properties 
Investments in subsidiary 
companies 
Revenue reserves: 
General reserve 
Insurance fund 
Depreciation not required on 
properties sold, etc. 
Future income tax 
Profit and loss appropriation 
Account 


213,566 
99,582 


3,500,000 
100,000 


108,807 
1,754,243 


4,157,772 
£10,330,224 


The total of the reserves at March 31, 
1954, was £9,787,373. 


COSTS AND PROFITS 


There is still no sign of a halt to rising 
costs, there having been increases during the 
year under review in wages, fuel and trans- 
port costs, which constitute the main items of 
expense of milk distribution and manufacture. 


The dispersal of the population from urban 
areas, particularly from London, makes it 
impossible to maintain the quantity of milk 
served on individual rounds. On account 
of this, coupled: with increasing costs, rounds 
are proving less remunerative, and we are 
driven to seek profits from other lines, such 
as orange drink: this was introduced on our 
retail rounds in June and has proved popu- 
lar. We are also selling a milk chocolate 
drink, under the name of “ Lactachoc.” 


Since I reported to you last year, the 
Ministry of Food’s final buying prices for 
milk products have been agreed up to 
September 30, 1952, but settlement of the 
amounts due to and from the Ministry for 
that year has not yet been completed and 
is therefore not dealt with in the accounts 
under review. 


f The Ministry of Food has paid only “on 


account” prices for all products bought by 
them between October 1, 1952, and the date 
when they ceased to buy all manufacture 
except National Dried Milk, namely 
March 31, 1954, in the case of products other 
than butter and cheese, and September 30, 


1954, in the case of butter and cheese. Pro- 
posals have now been received from the 
ministry for final prices for all producis for 
the eighteen months to March 31, 1954: 
these are under consideration by the trade, 
and it is expected that settlement will be 
reached in time for an adjustment to be 
brought into the current year’s accounts, 
which adjustment, over-all, will mean an 
addition to the profit. 


MARKETING 


From the time milk became controlled up 
to March 31, 1954, the Milk Marketing 
Board sold the milk from farms to the 
Government for re-sale to the trade, but 
after that date this practice ceased and the 
Milk Marketing Board began to sell direct 
to the trade. Before control farmers sold 
their milk to the purchasers on contracts 
prescribed by the Milk Marketing Board, but 
with the changes brought about during the 
war the Board now actually buys the milk 
from farmers and sells it to the trade at the 
first point of delivery. The milk producer 
has therefore lost the freedom to choose his 
buyer, but this’ is a necessary step to preserve 
rational collection of milk from farms. 


The maximum prices of milk for liquid 
consumption and the margins of the trade 
continue to be controlled by the Government, 
while the Milk Marketing Board takes care 
of the marketing of milk for making into 
products. 


The Board has entered into arrangements 
with the distributors and manufacturers for 
a Joint Committee to negotiate questions 
which may arise between the two sides of 
the industry, with recourse to a consultant 
on matters unresolved. 


FULL RANGE OF PACKED PRODUCIS 


The Government returned the marketing 
of milk products to the trade at a time when 
government stocks were heavy. However, 
co-operation between the various interests 
has enabled the changeover to take place 
with little friction. 


We are now offering a full range of packed 
products under our brands of “ Lacta,” 
“Diploma” and “ Moonraker.” The pro- 
ducts are sweetened condensed milk, evapor- 
ated milk, tinned cream, cheese spread, 
processed cheese, tinned rice puddings, 
blended butter and English butter: the latter 
is sold in our London shops under the brand 
of “ Superity.” 

With the co-operation of the Milk Market- 
ing Board we have also been able to revive 
some of the export trade in condensed milk. 


MILK SUPPLIES 


The total production and sales of milk 
during the year ended March 31, 1955, were 


neatly the same as during the year ended 
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March, 1954, but the summer production 
was higher and the winter production lower. 
As a result, the quantity of milk manufac- 
tured into products was much lower this 
winter, and our Cheddar cheese factories, 
which had been very busy during the 
summer, were nearly idle, thus adding sub- 
stantially to the cost of making. It is not 
always realised that these fluctuations in 
quantity, inevitable as they are at times, 
result in comparatively high expenses. 


YEAST 


I have to report that our interests in the 
distribution of yeast have been disposed of 
to The United Yeast Company Limited. 


It had been obvious for some time that the 
high cost of transport and distribution 
rendered the maintenance of two national 
distribution services uneconomic, and we 
were glad to make this arrangement. 


The Standard Yeast Company Limited is 
still producing yeast at Harwich for distribu- 
tion by The United Yeast Company Limited 
on agreed terms ; we hope that this scheme 
will prove mutually beneficial. 


TRANSPORT AND ENGINEERING 
COMPANIES 


Last year I mentioned that U.D. Engineer- 
ing Company Limited had secured a very 
substantial contract from the USSR for bottle 
washing and filling plant and crating and 
decrating machinery. The first year’s con- 
tract has been completed, and our subsidiary 
company is busily engaged on the execu- 
tion of the second one, which it is expected 
will be completed at about the turn of the 
year. 


The large order for a special type of 
refrigerating plant for HM Government, 
which I also mentioned, has now been com- 
pleted. 


The demand for our engineering products 
from the dairy and other industries, both at 
home and overseas, continues to be at a high 
level, and to meet it further extensions to our 
manufacturing facilities at Park Royal have 
recently been completed. 


CONTINUED EXPANSION OF DAIRY 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


For The Dairy Supply Company Limited 
the year has been one of continued expansion. 
Their volume of sales has increased con- 
siderably, and the entry of this company 
into the field of specialised machinery and 
equipment for creameries and larger dairies, 
to which I referred last year, has met 
with success in both the home and export 
markets. 


To meet the continued high level of sales 
an extension to manufacttiring facilities has 
become necessary in the case of this company 
also, and has just been completed. 


Mickleover Transport Limited, in addition 
to carrying out work for all subsidiary com- 
panies, has been entrusted by both com- 
mercial and government undertakings with a 
number of important development projects, 
and has again received large orders for 
vehicle bodies of all kinds. 


Last year I mentioned that this company 
Was giving particular attention to research 
into new materials and methods. One of 
these lines of research has now come to frui- 
ton in the production of fibreglass .com- 
ponents for vehicles. Additional manufac- 
turing space has had to be provided to meet 

¢ demand for this new material, which 
appears to have an important future. 


In addition to these activities, the road 
aulage undertakings which this company 
Operates have been meeting an increasing 
demand for their services. 





OVERSEAS INTERESTS 


Australia: It is with regret that I have to 
report the death on March 30th last of the 
Chairman of our Australian company, Mr 
H. E. Handbury, in whose business we took 
a majority interest when we made our invest- 
ment in Australia. 


In common with other UK concerns which 
in recent years have interested themselves in 
Australia, we are faced with difficult condi- 
tions. We made our investment primarily to 
produce condensed milk and milk powders 
for export, and at a time when milk in 
Australia was as cheap as, or cheaper than, 
anywhere in the world. As a result of the 
inflation which has taken place there, milk 
products (with the exception of butter and 
cheese, which are at present subsidised) pro- 
duced in Australia have been priced out of 
all export markets: consequently there is a 
scramble for what market there is for these 
products in Australia itself, where to some 
degree selling prices have followed rising 
costs. 


It is difficult to assess when we are likely 
to get a worthwhile return from our invest- 
ment in Australia, as it is impossible to fore- 
cast when inflation will be halted. In the 
circumstances, and on account of our new 
factory out there having been erected during 
a period of very high costs for building and 
equipment, I feel it will be readily agreed that 
our decision to set aside this year £300,000 
as a provision against this investment is a 
wise one 


New Zealand: The expansion to increase 
production to which I referred last year is 
now nearing completion. Our _ subsidiary 
company there has again earned a satisfac- 
tory profit. 


During the year under review one of our 
manager directors, Mr H. W. Clements, 
visited our interests in Australia and New 
Zealand. 


DIRECTORATE 


The recommendation of the election to the 
Board of Mr E. Capstick, at present a Direc- 
tor of United Dairies (London) Limited, con- 
tinues our policy of electing to the Board 
those of proved ability and who, we are con- 
fident, will add to our strength. Prior to 
joining the Company in September, 1946, 
Mr Capstick was for seven years at the 
Ministry of Food as Deputy Director of the 
Milk Products Division, and previous to that 
held the Chair of Dairying at Reading 
University. Whilst with the Company he 
has been Controller of Laboratories and in 
charge of our Inspection Department and 
Public Relations. 


TRIBUTE TO THE 
STAFF 


On behalf of the Board—and I am sure I 
may include the members—I should like to 
express thanks to the officers and staff of the 
company for their diligent, devoted and 
valuable service during the past year. I should 
like to pay a tribute to all who enabled the 
company to carry on, with only minor 
troubles, during the difficult days of the rail- 
way strike at the end of May and the begin- 
ning of June: it was, I think, a very praise- 
worthy achievement. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and a final dividend on the ordinary 
stock at the rate of 10 per cent actual, less 
tax, making 15 per cent for the year, was 
approved. 


Mr E. Capstick was appointed a director 
of the company and the remuneration of the 
auditors, Messrs Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 
& Company, having been fixed, the proceed- 
ings terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman. 
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LIMITED 
TOTTENHAM, LONDON, N.17. 


The Company manufactures the 
world-famous “ Gestetner ” Duplicating 
Machine and _ accessories. It has 
branches throughout the United King- 
dom and_ subsidiary companies or 
representatives in all parts of the British 
Commonwealth, in the Americas, the 
Far East, and many countries in 
Europe. Extensive servicing facilities 
are available throughout the organisa- 
tion. 


Extracts from the Chairman’s State- 
ment are appended:— 


“Your Company has always taken 
pride in its ever-expanding export trade. 
Once again your Company’s exports 
increased, even though demand in cer- 
tain countries remained unsatisfied due 
to import restrictions. More Gestetner 
duplicators were installed throughout 
the world than ever before. 


_ “Shipments to hard currency areas, 
including the United States, were again 
a record. 





“Your Company is now reaping the 
benefit of the continuous programme of 
extension and modernisation of manu- 
facturing processes. This programme 
has made possible the partial absorp- 
tion of the considerable increases in 
labour costs. over recent years. During 
the year it became necessary to advance 
prices in order that the latest wage in- 
creases could be met without impairing 
our programme of research and de- 
velopment and the replacement of exist- 
ing capital equipment. 


“Estimated commitments to date for 
further capital expenditure by the 
Group amount to £415,000. To finance 
the expansion of capital assets, consent 
of H.M. Treasury has been given for 
the issue of £500,000 44 per cent. 
Debenture Stock 1975/80. The Stock 
has been placed privately at 964 per 
cent.; subscription will be spread over 
the current year, as and when the 
money will be needed. The Debenture 
constitutes a floating charge and allow- 
ance has been made for any further 
finance which may be necessitated by 
expansion of the business. 


“Development of our products has 
continued throughout the year. Photo- 
scope, the exclusive Gestetner feature 
which I mentioned last year, continues 
to open fresh fields for the application 
of the duplicating process. The pack- 
aging and presentation of our entire 
range of supplies and accessories have 
been restyled by a leading designer and 
have been favourably received by our 
customers. 


“Almost 500 people have been in 
Gestetner organisations throughout the 
world for over 25 years. They are 
symbolic of the loyalty and team spirit 
of which we are so proud. We face 
the future with confidence.” 


Copies of the Accounts and Chair- 
man’s Statement may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Gestetner Works, Totten- 
ham, London, N.17. 
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BRITISH MATCH CORPORATION 


IMPROVED PROFITS FROM ABROAD 


BRAZILIAN EXCHANGE LOSSES 


INCREASING COMPETITION AT HOME 


INTERESTS OTHER THAN MATCHES 


The twenty-eighth Annual General Meet- 
ing of British Match Corporation Limited 
was held on September 28th at 66a Fen- 
church Street, London. The Chairman, 
Lord Kindersley, presided. Extracts from his 
statement are given below: 


ACCOUNTS 


The Trading Profit of the Group, at 
£2,423,004, as shown in the Consolidated 
Accounts is higher by £176,154. This 
improvement was attributable to the Cor- 
poration’s very substantial interests out- 
side the United Kingdom Match Indus- 
try. The Corporation’s Net Profit, as 
shown in the Profit and Loss Account, 
amounted to £327,926 as against £324,840 
last year. 


The Directors recommend payment of a 
final dividend of 53 per cent less tax on the 
Ordinary Stock, making a total for the year 
of 9 per cent less tax. 


The fall in the value of the Brazilian 
cruzeiro continued during the year and 
resulted in a further reduction in the sterling 
profits from your Brazilian Investment. 


HOME TRADE 


Sales of matches from your UK factories 
were slightly below those of the previous 
year. This was due to the increased compe- 
tition from imported matches, largely from 
countries behind the Iron Curtain. 


I would like once more to point out that 
for every 2d. box sold over the counter, more 
than ld. is paid over to the Government in 
duty alone, and I think we can claim, without 
fear of contradiction, that we have kept-faith 
with the public and that we still market our 
well-known brands at prices which are cheap 
in relation to those for other necessities of 
life. 

At the end of June an official report on 
the subject of Collective Discrimination was 
published, and you will like to know that the 
British Match Industry does not engage- in 
any of the practices therein described. 


OPERATING COMPANIES 


No doubt Stockholders are aware that the 
Corporation’s largest investment is in Bryant 
& May Limited, of which it holds all the 
Ordinary Stock. ‘The dividends we have 
received from that Company have always 
been the Corporation’s principal source of 
income. Bryant & May has a stake in other 
industries and I would add that it will be 
our policy in the future to continue the 
expansion into other industries which can 
conveniently be combined with our main 
business of making and selling matches. 


The Report and Accounts were unani-~ 


mously adopted and formal business was 
transacted. 


In his statement Lord Kindersley said that 
this year, for the first time, the Chairman of 
Bryant & May Limited had issued a written 
statement. A copy was enclosed with the 
Corporation’s Report, and a précis of it 
follows. 


PRECIS OF STATEMENT BY SIR 
ANTHONY ELKINS, CHAIRMAN OF 
BRYANT & MAY LIMITED 


ACCOUNTS 


The Trading Profit was down as compared 
with the preceding year. Apart from the effect 
of competition to which reference is made 
later, we are faced, as are other manufactur- 
ing companies, with continually rising costs, 
Fortunately, the reduction in the Trading 


Profit was more than counterbalanced by the. 


increased revenue we derived. from our 
various investments, both home and over- 
seas. The net result was that, after charging 
taxation, the profit for the year was £396,000, 
as compared with £387,000. 


HOME TRADE 


Sales of Swan Vestas reached a new high 
record, but the turnover of our No. 1 Matches 
(the 2d. box) has fallen, due to intense com- 
petition from abroad, especially from Russian 
matches, which are being delivered to British 
ports at prices slightly less than we have to 
pay for materials alone. In October 1954 we 
had to close the long-established factory of 
W. J. Morgan & Company Limited and some 
loss of employment was_ unfortunately 
inevitable. 


OVERSEAS COMPANIES 


Our match interests overseas have, for 
many years, contributed an extremely impor- 
tant share of our income, and I am glad to 
say that they continue to do so. It is virtually 
impossible to export matches profitably from 
this country and therefore we derive satis- 
faction from the contributions we receive 
from factories in other countries. Steady 
dividends from Canada are particularly 
helpful and greatly in the national 
interest. 


We have a large stake in the Match Indus- 
try, not only of Canada, but also of Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, Trinidad and 
South America. 


INTERESTS OTHER THAN MATCHES 


In all developed countries the consumption 
of matches naturally tends to become some- 
what static and subject to competition from 
other allied devices. Your Directors have 
been and still are on the lookout for invest- 
ment opportunities in other industries which 
will conveniently integrate with our main 
business. 


Amongst our investments outside matches 
are Glue and Gelatine, Tin Boxes, Stamping 
Foils, Steel Wool, Bengal Lights and 
Sparklers, and Printing. Of these Printing 
is the largest, through our 50 per cent share- 
holding in Chambon Limited of Hammer- 
smith, manufacturers of specialised printing 
machinery, who themselves have varied 
interests connected in some way with 
printing. 
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EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


Bryant & May were pioneers in co- 
partnership and their co-partners now hold 
almost £300,000 of Partnership Stock. They 
instituted a Staff Pension Fund in 1914 and 
have recently introduced a scheme for other 
employees. Bryant & May is a member of 
one of the first Joint Industrial Councils and 
is proud of the fact that there has been 
no industrial dispute in the Match Industry 
for more than 35 years. The policy of 
the Company has been to pay good wages 
and ensure good conditions for all who 
work in it. 


Copies of the Chairmen’s Statements, in 
full, may be obtained from the Secretary, 
British Match Corporation Limited, 66a 
Fenchurch Street, E.C.3. 


HACKBRIDGE CABLE 
HOLDINGS 


DIVIDEND INCREASE 


The seventh annual general meeting of 
Hackbridge Cable Holdings Limited was held 
on September 23rd in London, Sir W. 
Wavell Wakefield, MA, MP (the Chairman), 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: 


The overall results show a_ substantial 
improvement over the figures for the pre- 
vious year in which all units—including 
the newly acquired  subsidiaries—have 
participated. 


Group trading profit was £638,819, and 
after providing £56,771 for depreciation and 
£273,646 for taxation, the net profit was 
£308,402 compared with £211,496 in the 
previous year. Your Directors feel justified 
in recommending a final dividend of 17} 
per cent, making 25 per cent for the 
year, against the total of 20 per cent con- 
sistently paid since incorporation of the 
Company. 

The very advantageous price at which the 
Company acquired the Bryce-Siemens unit 
has resulted in an increase of the Capital 
Reserves from £3,023 to £207,226. 


The Revenue Reserves—apart from the 
substantial Reserve for Future Taxation— 
have increased during the year by £34,420, 
making a total of £315,636. 


In conformity with the policy of 
modernising plant and machinery and m 
extending productive capacity wherever 
practicable, a further £74,413 has been 
expended during the year on projects of a 
capital nature. 


Trading since the end of the year under 
review has continued to be satisfactory, and 
it is expected that the results for the current 
year will again be satisfactory, provided 
no exceptional unforeseen circumstances 
arise. 


Last year reference was made to our prin- 
cipal manufactures as comprising electric 
cables, power transformers and capacitors 
and to the continuing increase in demand, 
both at home and abroad. Arising out of 
our acquisition of the Bryce-Siemens unit, 
there is now added to the Group’s activities 
the increasing demand for a wide range of 
mechanical and electrical equipment manu- 
factured or marketed by that unit. 


Development work towards the further 
improvement of our facilities for sheathing 
cables with aluminium by the direct extru- 
sion process as an alternative to lead, 
continues satisfactorily. 


The report was adopted. 
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WESTERN MINING 
CORPORATION 


VALUE OF GOLD SUBSIDY 


The twenty-second annual ordinary general 
mecting of Western Mining Corporation 
Limited was held on September 15th in 
Melbourne. 


Mr G. Lindesay Clark, BSc, MME (Chair- 
man and Managing Director) presided and in 
the course of his speech said : 


(All figures are quoted in Australian 
currency.) 


Net profit from the year’s operations 
amounted to £214,567, and was attributable 
chiefly to dividends received from Central 
Norseman Gold Corporation NL and Gold 
Mines of Kalgoorlie (Aust.) Limited. No 
dividend was received this year from New 
Coolgardie Gold Mines NL. 


At the last Annual Meeting I stated that 
it was the intention of the Board to make 
a new share issue, and in October, 1954, the 
issue was made, members being offered one 
new share for every three shares held. The 
shares were offered at 12s. 6d. each ; ls. was 
payable on acceptance and the first call of 
5s. per share was payable in February, 1955. 
There is an amount of 6s. 6d. per share un- 
called on this issue. No decision has yet 
been reached as to the date of the final call, 
but it is unlikely to be made before 1956. 


Two dividends, Nos. 14 and 15, both of 
6d. per share, were paid on August 20, 1954, 
and February 25, 1955, respectively. Divi- 
dend No. 16, which was declared in the 
current financial year and paid on August 19, 
1955, was also at the rate of 6d. per fully 
paid share ; the partly paid new issue shares 
participated in this dividend at ‘the rate of 
3d. per share. 


There has been greater activity in the pros- 
pecting side of the business for metals other 
than gold during the year, Extensive areas 
were examined for uranium, without locating 
any attractive deposit. 


We have secured leases over extensive 
lithium deposits some 20 miles southwest of 
Kalgoorlie which some day may be of value. 
Work on this project is confined to investiga- 
tion of treatment and possible markets. 


There are other prospects under considera- 
tion but investigation of these has not yet 
advanced sufficiently far to reach any 
decisions. 

No areas have been acquired warranting 
the search for petroleum, 


VALUE OF GOLD SUBSIDY 


The Chairman reviewed the extensive 
gold-mining interests and developments, and 
continued: 


I referred in the last Annual Meeting to 
the decision of the Federal Government to 
assist the gold-mining industry by means of 
a subsidy. The Gold Mining Industry 
Assistance Act, which provides for the pay- 
ment to producers of a subsidy of up to £2 
Per fine ounce of gold for a two-year period 
commencing from July 1, 1954, will be of 
real benefit to the industry. The subsidy is 
payable when costs of production exceed 
£13 10s. per fine ounce of gold and the sub- 
sidy payable per ounce is+equal to three- 
quarters of that excess with an upper limit 
of {2 per ounce. The subsidy is enabling 
those mines which, at the moment, have small 
Profit margins, to maintain a vigorous 
development programme without which they 
would almost certainly be forced to close. 
Applications for assistance have been made 
by those mines of the Group eligible for the 
subsidy. 


The report was adopted. 





LEWIS BERGER & SONS 


RECORD SALES 


The seventy-sixth annual general meeting 
of Lewis Berger & Sons, Limited, was held 
on August 12th in London, Mr Thomas 
Lilley, chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
— review of the year to March 31, 


There is further improvement in the trad- 
ing profit, and the increased total of profit 
before taxation has been supplemented by 
benefits from the adjustment of taxation 
charged in previous years. The resulting 
group profit for the year after deduction for 
taxation is £474,101, compared with £377,066 
in the preceding year. 


Increased production at Group factories 
has supported the higher sales total which 
constitutes a new record. Factories in five 
Australian States have contributed sub- 
stantially to group earnings and have sur- 
passed even last year’s record trading results. 
Group interests in South Africa contribute 
Trading Profit and Income from Shares in 
excess of last year. 


The Group services all important cate- 
gories of paint consumers, including the 
decorator through the merchant, the speci- 
fying authority and painting contractor, and 
the amateur home painter, shipping and 
transport interests; motor-car and vehicle 
manufacturers ; engineering, __ electrical, 
domestic equipment and furnishing trades, 
and an extensive variety of other industrial 
users. 


The new financial year has opened in a 
satisfactory manner and no factor yet known 
prevents a confident view of 1955-56 trading. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


OLYMPIC PORTLAND 
CEMENT 


RECORD NET PROFITS 


The forty-fourth annual general meeting 
of this company was held on September 28th 
in London. 


The Honourable Gerald H. G. Williamson, 
chairman, in the course of his speech, said: 


During the year under review the plant at 
Bellingham produced 834,541 barrels of 
clinker and 872,355 barrels of finished 
cement. Clinker produced was approximately 
220,000 barrels more than in 1953-54 and was 
the second largest annual clinker production 
on record. Cement shipped was the third 
largest on record at 864,369 barrels and ex- 
ceeded the previous year by 200,152 barrels. 


Manufacturing costs were lower by some 
13 cents per barrel of cement sold, despite 
an increase in the hourly wage rate. These 
lower costs were undoubtedly due in the main 
to increased production but 1954-55 was also 
the first full year in which the five-day week, 
which I mentioned a year ago, operated in 
both the raw and finish grinding departments. 
This practice saved the high wage rates pay- 
able over weekends and resulted in lower 
over-all labour costs. A further factor con- 
tributing to lower costs was the fuel oil 
used in the kiln which showed a decrease 
of slightly over one cent per barrel. 


The net result of all this was that trading 
profits amounted to £233,139, as against 
£143,119. Net profits were £89,227, com- 
pared with £37,082, and surpass our previous 
best of £83,461 in 1951-52. There was a 
distributable balance of £145,697. The 
interim dividend of 4 per cent took £11,000 
and the final dividend of 84 per cent now 
proposed will absorb, after tax, a further 
£24,438. The report was adopted. 





GOLD M'NES OF 
KALGOORLIE (AUST.) 


MERGING OF ACQUISITIONS 


The fourth annual ordinary general meeting 
of Gold Mines of Kalgoorlie (Aust.) Limited 
was held on September 12th in Melbourne. 


Mr G. Lindesay Clark, BSc, MME, (the 
Chairman) presided and, in the course of his 
speech, said: 

(All figures are quoted 
currency.) 

The mill treated 211,332 tons, of which 
199,950 tons came from the GMK leases 
and yielded 55,603 ounces of fine gold. This 
is equivalent to an average recovered grade 
of 5.56 dwts per ton and is 0.23 dwts below 
the recovered grade for the previous year. 


Net profit, £102,922 was £81,343 lower 
than that earned in the preceding year. As 
indicated in the Annual Report the difference 
is accounted for by a fall of £24,824 in total 
operating revenue (£11,844 of which repre- 
sents diminished gold premium receipts) and 
by increases of £43,498 in mining, mostly 
referable to the Paringa leases, treatment and 
development redemption costs and £13,021 in 
administration and interest charges, most of 
which was incurred on account of the mining 
companies taken over during the year. 


Details of the new issue of 1,869,510 shares 
offered to members in March, 1955, are set 
out in the Annual Report. These shares, 
which were issued at 12s. 6d. each, are now 
paid up to 6s. (5s, capital and ls. premium). 
The final call of 6s. 6d. per share (5s. capital 
and ls. 6d. premium) will, on current expec- 
tations, be payable in November, 1955. 


Dividends Nos. 6 and 7, each of 9d. per 
share, were paid on November 9, 1954, and 
May 5, 1955, respectively. Dividend No. 8, 
of 9d. per fully paid share and 44d. per partly 

aid share, was declared on September 8, 

955, and will be paid on October 27, 1955. 


in Australian 


MERGING OF ACQUISITIONS INTO 
ECONOMIC UNIT 


Particulars of the acquisition, as going 
concerns, of the properties of Boulder Perse- 
verance Limited, South Kalgurli Consolidated 
Limited and Kalgoorlie Enterprise Mines 
Limited, have been set out in the Annual 
Report. As a consequence of these moves, 
all the leases of the various properties have 
been assembled together with those of Gold 
Mines of Kalgoorlie (Aust.) Limited into a 
unit of economic size under present con- 
ditions, 


The combined ore reserves of the Com- 
pany and its subsidiaries were estimated at 
March 31, 1955, to be 1,558,000 tons at 5.8 
dwts grade. 


The enlargement of the treatment plant to 
treat the full tonnage is making excellent 
progress. As will be quite obvious, no 
economies have as yet resulted from the 
amalgamation. 


This Company has made an offer to 
purchase the undertaking of New Coolgardie 
Gold Mines for fully paid shares in GMK. 
The price offered of 28 shares in Gold Mines 
of Kalgoorlie (Aust.) Limited for each 100 
shares issued in New Coolgardie Gold Mines 
NL, requires the issue of 286,272 fully paid 
shares in Gold Mines of Kalgoorlie, equiva- 
lent to 7.7 per cent of its present issued 
capital, 


The companies purchased during the year 
will qualify, in greater or less degree, for the 
Federal subsidy on gold mining until the date 
of liquidation in May last. In total, including 
probably a small amount for Gold Mines of 
Kalgoorlie itself, we expect these payments 
will amount to about £100,000. 


The report was adopted. 
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LONDON ELECTRICAL 
AND GENERAL TRUST 


HIGHER GROSS INCOME 

The twenty-eighth annual general meeting 
of London Electrical and General Trust 
Limited was held on September 22nd at 53 
Cornhill, London, E.C.3, Captain A. RS. 
Nutting. OBE. MC (the chairman). pre- 
siding. 

The Secretary (Mr T. H. Chatfield, FCIS) 
read the notice convening the mecting and 
the report of the auditors. 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts : 


Total gross income for the year to June 30, 
1955, amounted to £132,908, an increase of 
£27,668 over the total for the previous year. 
This increase was in part due to the receipt 
of income on the £240,000 raised by an issue 
of new Ordinary shares last January, and also 
to larger dividends received on many of our 
investments both at home and overseas. 


The net amount available for reserve and 
for dividends on the Ordinary stock, after all 
charges including taxation and after paying 
the Preference dividends, is £49,589, com- 
pared with £32,739 last year. Of the amount 
available the directors have transferred 
£12,500 to reserve. 


SCRIBBANS-KEMP 


PERIOD OF CONSOLIDATION 


The twenty-eighth annual general meeting 
of Scribbans-Kemp Limited was held on 
September 27th in London, Mr H. Oliver- 
King (chairman and managing | director) 
presiding 

rhe following 1s an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

The year to March 31, 1955, was mostly 
one of consolidation with some success in 
the reorganisation of the Companies’ fac- 
tories and the establishment of depots for 
the distribution of the Companies’ products 
The new selling and distributive organisa- 
tion is growing apace and is_ proving 
effective in handling the Companies’ 
products 


The statement then reviewed the Group’s 
activities in various parts of the country, 
including the reorganisation of the Barker 
& Dobson factories at Liverpool, and con- 
tinued : 


The retail side of our interests has had a 
fair year. The policy of the Company to 
modernise the whole of the branches is pro- 
ceeding and some of the newer branches are 
showing most satisfactory returns. 


The trading profit is £1,304,974, which is 
slightly more than last year. Taxation this 
year took £663,861 as against £783,191, 
leaving us with a net figure for the Group of 
£704,243 as against £657,930. 

In the Balance Sheet Fixed Assets have 
risen from £3,593,238 to £4,103,481 and 
Current Assets exceed Current Liabilities by 
£2,653,248 

Such figures as have been presented to me 
for the current year show that results are 
being quite well maintained except in one 
division. The board has every confidence 
that when its plans come to fruition, share- 
holders will not be disappointed. 


The report was adopted and a total divi- 
dend distribution of 125 per cent was 
approved 


_An interim dividend of four per cent was 
paid in January on the Ordinary capital then 
in issue and the Board is now recommending 
a final dividend on the present Ordinary 
capital of nine per cent. The dividends paid 
and proposed would absorb £30,120 net ; the 
comparable figure last year was £19,800 net. 


{AX RECOVERIES 


The amount of tax recoverable under 
double taxation agreements has been steadily 
rising mainly because of the progressive 
increase in our investments in the USA and 
Canada. Hitherto it has been our practice to 
bring into account such recoveries of tax, as 
and when received, without distinguishing 
between the financial years to which they 
related. Owing to a change of procedure 
on the part of the Inland Revenue authorities 
we are now adopting a more regular basis and 
accordingly this year we have taken credit 
for £2,884 as being applicable to the year 
ended June 30, 1954, and have brought into 
account a further £4,713 for earlicr years. 
Both these amounts have been agreed with 
the Inland Revenue and we expect to receive 
them shortly. It is hoped that henceforward 
we shall receive each year the major part of 
the recoveries claimed for the preceding year 
together with any balance of prior years’ 
recoveries due to us 


Our estimate of revenue for the current 
year indicates a favourable trend. 


BRAITHWAITE AND 
COMPANY, ENGINEERS 
LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The Thirty-fourth Annual General Meeting 
of Shareholders of Braithwaite and Company, 
Engineers Limited, was held on September 
27th at Dorland House, 14-16 Regent Street. 
London, S W.1, Mr J. Harvey Humphryes, 
AssocICE, MlIStructE, the Chairman. pre- 
siding. 


The net profit of the Group, including 
gross dividend from Braithwaite and Co. 
(India), Limited, and before charging taxa- 
tion is £149,242 against £122,248 for the 
previous year After charging taxation the 
consolidated net profit for the year is £60,567 


Resolutions were ungnimously passed for 
the adoption of the Report and Accounts, the 
confirmation of the preference dividend 
already paid in respect of the year ended 
March 31, 1955. and the payment of a final 
dividend of 11 per cent, less tax, making a 
total of 16 per cent, less tax, on the Ordinary 
shares. 

The retiring director, Mr S. J. Harper, was 
re-elected. 

The directors were authorised to agree the 
remuneration of the auditors, Messrs White- 
hill, Marsh, Jackson and Company, and the 
proceedings terminated with votes of thanks 
to the chairman, staff and workpeople 


Following the annual general meeting an 
extraordinary general meeting was held at 
which resolutions were passed increasing the 
capital to £750,000 by the creation of 150,000 
additional Ordinary shares of £1 each ranking 
pari passu with the existing Ordinary shares 
and capitalising the sum of £225,000, part of 
the undivided profits at present standing to 
the credit of the General Reserve of the com- 
pany, to be applied in paying up in full at 


par 225,000 Ordinary shares of £1 each to be 


allotted to the existing Ordinary shareholders 
on a one-for-one basis 
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A table showing the classification and dis- 
tribution of our investments is appended. 
It will be seen that the total of our USA 
and Canadian investments is now 29.0 per 
cent by value of the total portfolio, compared 
with 19.8 per cent last year. 


CLASSIFICATION OF INVESTMENTS 
(based on valuation at 30th June) 
1955 


Bonds and delux mures... 
Preterence shares 
Orditaty Shaves q. ..\.06.6 


UK and Commonwealth 
(excluding Canada) .... 

USA and Canada 

Other 


The report and accounts were adopted 
and the dividend, as recommended, was 
approved. 


The retiring director, Captain A. R. §S. 
Nutting, OBE, MC, was re-elected and the 
remuneration of the auditors, Messrs Brown, 
Fleming and Murray, having been fixed, the 
proceedings terminated. . 


A. C. COSSOR 
A SUCCESSFUL YEAR’S TRADING 


The seventeenth annual general meeting of 
A. C. Cossor Limited was held on Sep- 
tember 22nd in London, The Right Honour- 
able Lord Burghley, KCMG, LLD (chair- 
man). presiding. 


The following is an extract 
circulated address: 


Our financial year, which ended on 
March 31, 1955, was a very successful one. 
This success is reflected in the increased 
dividend of 15 per cent on the Ordinary 
Shares 


A substantial increase in the Group’s 
turnover, from £7.3 million to £9.2 million 
(including £1.6 million of exports from this 
country), with practically the same profit 
margin as before, gave us a Group Trading 
profit of £652,545 (last year £527,419), and 
a net Group profit, after taxation, ef 
£248,157 (£162,013). 


We have decided, on this occasion to dis- 
tribute to every employee who served 
throughout the year, and is still in our 
employ on September 30, 1955, the equiva- 
lent of one week’s pay. 


from his 


We well maintained our position in the 
trade, both in television and radio receivers. 
Our VHF/FM sets have taken a leading 
position in this new field. Our new radio- 
gram, incorporating VHF/FM, set a stan- 
dard of quality in the lower-priced market 
which had hitherto only been approached 
by the most expensive models. 


Within the last few weeks, however, the 
trade has been struck another blow by 4 
further tightening of the hire purchase 
regulations. ~Nevertheless, our sales to date 
have exceeded those for the corresponding 
period last year, and we hope that the open- 
ing of the new commercial television trans- 
mission, coupled with the greatly increased 
programme time from the BBC, will stimu- 
late and maintain the public ‘demand for 
television receivers. 


The report was adopted 
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UNIVERSITY OF OTAGO 


DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND — ; 

Applications are invited for a Lectureship and Assistant Lectureship in History. 

Salary range : Lecturer, £911 7s. x £50—£1.061 7s. per annum ; Assistant Lecturer. 
£679 158.—£736 7s.—£786 7s. per annum. rs 

Further particulars and information as to the method of application are available 
from the Secretary, Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

Applications close in New Zealand and London on October 31, 1955. 


THE NUFFIELD PROVINCIAL HOSPITALS TRUST 
Applications are invited for the post of Secretary to the Governing Trustees of the 
Trust The appointment is a whole-time one, commencing salary according to 
qualifications and experience being between £1,500 and £1.750 a _ year, with 
superannuation and child allowances. : q . ; 
Applicants should have an informed interest in contemporary developments in 
health and hospital services. A strong preference will be shown to university 
graduates, between the ages of 35 and 45, of proved administrative ability in posts 
carrying wide personal responsibility and demanding imagination. sal, ; . 
Applications, giving age and full details of qualifications and experience, with the 
names of three referees (no testimonial should be submitted), should be sent to 
L. Farrer-Brown, Nuflield Lodge, Regent's Park, London, N.W.1, by not later than 
October 14, 1955. 





PHARMACEUTICAL MA+KETING MANAGER.—Marketing Manager required 
P by Genatosan Limited, a member of the Fison Group. Applicants should have 
had marketing experience in either an advertising agency or in an industry distributing 
consumer goods, and should preferably be under 35 and have a degree. A_ fertile 
mind and a_ progressive outlook, however are the prime qualifications required. 
Conditions of service are ‘xcellent, and a salary commensurate with the job and 
individual will be paid.—Write, giving full particulars of age, education and 
experience, to The Personnel Officer, Genatosan Limited, Loughborough. Please quote 
Reference 

ENTRAL ELECTRICITY AUTHORITY require an Assistant in the. Economics 
C and Statistics Branch, Headquarters, London, Candidates should have a degree 
in Economics and preferably some experience of industry or commerce. The work 
will be concerned with general economic intelligence. Salary within Grade 3. 
N.J.C. £615-£677 per annum, inclusive.—Applications, stating age, present position 
and previous experience, to D. Moffat, Director of Establishments, Winsley Street. 
W.1. by October 19, 1955. Quote Ref. AE/668. ee 

HE SINGAPORE EMPLOYERS’ FEDERATION invite applications from 

experienced men aged 30-40, for the position of Industrial Relations Adviser to 
the Federation. a . : 

The duties involve a study of labour conditions, legislation and cmployer/employee 
relations within the Colony and to advise the Council of the Federation thereon. No 
secretarial duties are involved. . ; 

The initial tour would be one of three years, and the inclusive salary offered is 
Malayan $2,500 per month (equivalent to Sterling £3,500 per annum). Leave pay, 
two months for each completed year of service. First-class sea passages for successful 
applicant and family up to a maximum of four. | c 

Applications, giving age, experience, whether married or single, should be addressed 
to The Secretaries, Messrs. Rennie Lowick and Company, P.O. Box 470, Singapore. 

ARKET RESEARCH.—The world’s largest organisation in this field—A. C. 
Nielsen Company Limited—has vacancies for men to be trained at Oxford for 
future executive responsibility. 

The ideal applicant will be between 24 and 27, have a first (or very good second) 
in mathematics, some knowledge of statistics and be interested in applying his mind 
to problems of market research and management. : 

Technical mathematical ability is not, however, essential—though ability to deal 
with figures is; the successful applicant may have read Greats, P.P.E., Economics or 
Law, or may be a non-graduate whose background or experience will enable him to 
assimilate the training in this sphere. Market research experience is not essential but 
may be advantageous. . f 

Applicants in the above age group or thereabouts should write, with full details of 
education, qualifications, experience, marital status, etc., to Personnel Manager at 
109 St. Aldate’s, Oxford. 











COST ACCOUNTANT 


SIMON-CARVES LIMITED require a qualified Cost Accountant, aged 
25-30. It is essential that candidates should have some knowledge of con- 
tract conditions and costing procedure in a contracting firm. Initial salary 
will be not less than £900. The post is permanent and pensionable. Work- 
ing conditions and scope are good.—Apply in writing (quoting Reference 
AS45), to Staff and Training Division, Simon-Carves Limited, Cheadle 
Heath Stockpo:t. 


NVESTMENT RESEARCH DEPARTMENT OF STOCKBROKERS has vacancy for 
young man wishing to make successful Stock Exchange career. Some relevant 
experience required.—Write Box 222. 
ESEARCH OFFICER required in managerial capacity for research organisation 
dealing with advertisers on consumer and market research. Applicant must be 
familiar with modern techniques and have had experience of consumer research, 
either with an advertising agency or with recognised research organisation. He will 
be required to manage the organisation and must have ability to sell its services. 
Qualifications must include suitable degrees. : : 
The position offers excellent opportunities to a man who is qualified and has 
initiative. —Give full details of past experience, age, present position and salary, to : 
Box 233. 
ee (two) recsuired. Deerce in Maths., Stat. or A.I.S. wanted for 
Oper tions Research Dept. of Europe’s largest plain bearing manufacturer. Work 
includes design and analysis >of experiments, quality control, linear programming, 
general operations research. If no experience in these fields, training will be given. 
Ingenuity and willingness to probe into unexplored difficult’ applications important. 
Recent Graduate acceptable. Salary £600 per annum Fully qualified man. with 
experience, up to £1,000 per annum.—Apply Personnel Manager, Glacier Metal Co., 
Ltd, baling Road, Alperton, Middlesex. 
os firm of London Chartered Accountants requires qualified men as Senior 
Assistants. | Salaries in accordance with experience; minimum salary for newly 
qualified men, £700 per annum. Good prospects for men with initiative and drive.— 
Write in confidence to Box C.P.15, c/o Streets, 110 Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 
— ICATIONS are invited from Chartered or Incorporated Accountants, aged 30 
to 40, for the post of Deputy Chief Accountant with a Public Company within 
30 miles of London, having a number of Subsidiary Companies and Branches 
overscas. Experience of group organisation accounts, budgeting, costing and taxation, 
a flair for commerce and a capacity for a ready appreciation of financial matters 
connected wit!) Overseas business are required. Salary from £1,500, but_commensurate 
with the qualifications and experience of the applicant.—Reply to Box 221. 
ITY CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS with extensive and varied practice have 
vacancies. for Unqualified Audit Clerks with some years’ experience in the 
Profession. Commencing salaries from £500 per annum upwards, commensurate with 
nee pension scheme.—Write Box JT 15, c/o Streets, 110 Old Broad Street. 
EC? 
T ONDON STOCKBROKERS require fully qualified man to take over management 
of their Investment Department. Duties include correspondence and company 
research 
Though previous Stock Exchange experience is preferred. a C.A., actuary or similar 
eerson with knowledge of investment matters would be considered. _ 
ith a good commencing salary, prospects for the future are considerable. 
Write. in confidence, to Box No. 9185, c/o Charles Barker and Sons, Limited, 
31 Budge Row, London, E.C.4. 





ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS CORPORATION LIMITED ° 
BIBIANI (1927) LIMITED 


It is regretted that, owing to a printer’s error in our issue of last week, 
the interim dividends of these Companies were wrongly shown as 9s. 6d. and 
4s. 4d.. respectively. They should have been shown as 9.6d. and 2.4d., 
Tespectively. 








79 
CITY OF CARDIFF EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY AND COMMERCE. 
Principal : Dr. A. Harvey. : 

Consequent upon the promotion of the present occupant of the post to a Principal- 
ship, applications are invited for the Headship of the Department of Commerce 
and Administration. 

The salary will be in accordance with Grade IV of the Burnham Report, viz., 
£1,365 x £25—£1,515. 

Forms of application, together with further particulars, may be obtained from the 
undersigned on receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap envelope, and should be 
returned not later than 14 days after the appearance of this advertisement. : 

ROBERT E. PRESSWOOD, Director of Education. 

City Hall, Cardiff 


NATIONAL TRADE ASSOCIATION, with headquarters in Sheffield, invites 
applications fo a Senicr Executive post. Duties will comprise the manzgement 
of certain functions! d-partments already staffed, and the development of new areas 
of the Association $ activities, snd will involve high level contact with Industry and 
with Government Departments. Starting salary £1,000-£1,200 per annum, but more 


will be paid if ex »erience and qualitications are exceptional. The post is superannuable. 
—Applications te “ox 211. 


AAAREET RESEARCH.—A large West End Advertising Agency is looking for an 
Honours Graduate (Male) in Economics and Statistics to join its Market 
Research Department. Applicants should have some previous practical experience in 
this field. while wider experience in the world of commerce will be an advantage. 
The position calls for initiative and personality, is pensionable and offers opportunities 
for the future.—Apply, with full details, to Box 228. 


HYSICAL CHEMIST, age 21-30, with a good Honours Degree, required by large 
company in the West of England to take charge of chemical laboratory and 
undertake industrial research. Excellent working conditions and contributory pension 
scheme. Commencing salary, according to qualifications, up to £800 per annum.—Full 
Particulars of qualifications and experience, if any, in own handwriting, to Box 236. 
INGAPORE.—Chartered Accountants have vacancies for qualified Accountants as 
Senior Assistants. Scope for men of initiative and prospects of partnership to 
the right} man. Three-year contracts, first class passage paid man and _ wife. 
Interview in London.—Write to Box T.320, c/o Streets, 110 Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 


Aa YOUNG EXPORT EXECUTIVE is seeking appointment 
connected with international trade where his ten years’ experience of 
the Export Trade, and ability, will be appreciated and rewarded. London 
B.Com. and  B.Sc.Econ., both with Honours in International 
Trade/Economics, M.1.Ex. (by examination). Perfect Spanish, excellent 
Portugue:e, some French rapidly becoming fluent.—Box 234. 





UBLIC RELATIONS OFFICER to United Kingdom Government Department, 

retiring soon, forty years’ Government service at home and overseas, seeks 

appointment with scope for wide knowledge and experience of affairs, ripe judgment 
and discretion. Economist, languages ; would travel or work abroad.—Box 231. 

XFORD GRADUATE (29), good knowledge of Scandinavia and Swedish ; ¢x-army 

officer ; responsible commercial experience at home and abroad ; mobile ; secks 

Post reqyiring hard wo-k and insight.—Box 230 


AXATION EXPERT (32), B.Com.(Hons.), seeks responsible position with large 
concern.—Box 232. 
NDEPENDENT CONSULTANT undertakes commissions, small or large, home or 


overseas. Technical, industrial, commercial, personal. Highly qualified and 
recommended. Interviews anywhere, anytime.—Box 229. 





ESPONSIBILITY AND INITIATIVE have been constant companions of Managing 
Director (44), who has recently sold own business. Twenty vears’ comprehensive 
experience in commerce. Executive position sought (London preferred), with scope 
for undoubted ability to analyse, plan and follow through. Would assist busy 












Chairm Higtest credentials. Harrow, Cambs. Travelled. Interview.—Box 226. 
S *RLING AFTER ISTANBUL an informed appraisal of exchange policy 
now and of the likely modifications in coming months-in Britain’s attitude to 


convertibility . - in the October issue of The Banker. For investors and analysts— 
The Great Bear or the Little?, by John Marvin : a comprehensive discussion that 
analyses and portrays trends in markets, profits, dividends—and confidence—since 
= one of the war. An editorial article describes The Changing Curve of Gilt-edged 
telds. 
The Banker for October, available early next week, includes also a full survey of 
Japan's Economic Problem ; Australia’s Hire Purchase Boom ; Denmark under 
Strain ; and World Bank Leads the Way. Also full coverage of the latest develop- 
ments in the credit squeeze and of financial and economic news from the United 
States and other overseas countries. Price 2s. 6d.. or 30s. a year, post free. from 
booksellers or The Publisher, 72 Coleman Street. E.C.2. 
UTOHALL SEI F-DRIVE CARS offer their new fleet of over 200 1955 cars to 
promote your ousiness. Competitive rates, special contract and long-term offers 
and discounts Re-purchase scheme and self-drive package tours. All arrangements 
made for continental - aring.—Write for full particulars and colour brochures, Auto- 


hall, Dept. 2 302¢ King Street. Hammersmith, W.6 Riverside 2881 Cables : 
Autohall, London. 


B.Sc.(Economics) LONDON UNIVERSITY 
UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGI 

provides postal tuition for the above Deeree (obtainable without residence), which is a 

valuable qualification for executive appointments in commerce or industry, government 

Or municipal posts The College, founded 1887, is an Educational Trust Highly 

qualified Tutors Low fees. Prospectus of U.C.C. Courses for London Degrees and 

Diplomas, G.C.E., etc., free from Registrar, 60 Burlinyton House, Cambridve 


e NEW ZEALAND MARKET 


A well-established, keen and experienced Importing tirm with first-class trade 
credentials and offices in Auckland, Wellington and Christchurch, desires to expand 
its activities. We seek ~xclusive agencies from manufacturers Can we discuss the 
sale of your product in New Zealand ? References Bank of New South Wales, 


London. Write direct to Mair and Co. (importers). Ltd.. P.O. Box 1477, Christ- 
church, N.Z. 


VAILABLE AS BRANCH LONDON OFFICE.—Well-furnished 
residential area, W.8 Resident retired engineer director and staff. 
terms.—Box 235 
ORTUGUESE/SPANISH Evening Classes in London. All grades. From Oct. 3 
Details from Educ. Dept., Canning House, 2 Belgrave Square, S.W.1. SLO 7186 
ISE INVESTMENT folows wise reading. Weigh up prospects by reading the 
Investors’ Chronicle, the best informed and widest read financial weekly Iwo 
issues free from 30 «:srocers’ Hall Court, London, E.C.2 
HE B.Sc(ECON.) DEGREE of London University is open to all, without University 
residence. It is a valuable qualification for ambitious men and women engaged 
in accountancy, secretaryship, banking finance, commerce, public services. Wolsey 
Hall (est. 1894) provides postal tuition of a high order for the three (in some cases 
two) examinations at reasonable fees. More than 1,000 Wolsey Hall Students have 
passed London B.Sc.(Econ.) (Final) exams. since 1925.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, 
M.A., LL.D., Director of Studies, Dept. P17, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. 


a. Ss EXTRUSIONS BY MARLEY toe! ota 


Buyers requiring rigid and flexible tubes and sections in thermoplastic 
materials -bould ask for a quotation from Marley Extrusions Limited, 
Dept. 99 Tenham, Maidstone, Kent Harrietsham 381. 


RAINING COURSES. CONFERENCES, etc. Residential educational cenue 
available for two to five days mid-week. Bookings. October to March Twelve 


miles London. Easy access. Accommodation 28.—Apply Education Office, Town Hall 
Annexe, East Ham, E.6. 
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EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 

For Examinations—B.Sc.Econ., LL.B. and other external London University Degrees: 
Law Society; Bar; Accountancy; Banking; Secretarial; Civil Service; Commercial: 
General Certificate of Education, etc. Also many non-examination courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning examination (if 
any) or subjects in which interested, to the Secretary (G. 9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


Or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 





Anglo-Egyptian Sudan : £5.10s 
Australia : £8.5s. (sterling) 
Canada : $21.50 or £7.14s 
East Africa: £5.5s. 

Egypt : £5.5s. 


Europe (except Poland): £4.15s 
Gibraltar, Malta : £3.15s. 
Hongkong : £7 

India & Ceylon: £6 


Iran: £6 iraq: £6 


The Economist: Annual Air Subscription Rates 


Israel: £6 

Japan: £9 

Malaya: £6.15s. 

New Zealand : £9 (sterling) 
Nigeria, Gold Coast: £5.5s- 


Pakistan . £6 

Rhodesia (N. & S.) : £5.10s. 

S. America and W. Indies : £7.15s 
Union of S. Africa: £5.19s 
U.S.A. : $21.50 or £7.14s » 





Printed in Great Britain by St. CLEMENTS PREssS, LTD., et A St., Kingsway, 
at 2? Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W. 





London, W.C.2. Published weekly by THe Economist NEWSPAPER, LTD., 


1. Postage on this issue: Inland 2d.; Overseas 2}d.—Saturday, October 1, 1955. 
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| AMMONIUM 
SULPHATE 


Part of the process for treating exit gas from the 
Avonmouth Sulphuric Acid plant of Imperial Smelt- 
ing Corporation is depicted above. This unit extracts 
sulphur dioxide gas from effluent and converts it into 


ammonium sulphate for fertiliser production. A fur 
ther example of how the thoroughness and efficiency 
of the Consolidated Zinc Corporation adds a useful 
by-product to the resources of the nation. 


THE CONSOLIDATED ZINC CORPORATION LIMITED 


37. DOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1 95 COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE, C.1. 
360 ST. JAMES STREET WEST, MONTREAL, 1. 


(TS RATE PE 





